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Transformation. 


HEN, through long years we watch the sun, 
As ‘day by day he passes from: our sight,- 
“Leaving repose and blessings of the night, 


Peaceful as heart of meditative nun, 
Our souls are dyed in the soft, sober light, 
Until they glow like Alpine mountain height. » 
Bathed in rich hues, when night all else has won. 


So they whose thought to God is ever near, 
Grow like Him, luminous, pure and serene; 
era live in worlds where all is calm and clear 
As cloudless skies and windless streams be- 
tween; 
They walk the solemn lie es of time, and hear 
The waves break on eternal ‘shores unseen: 
—Right Rev. J. L. Spalding. 


* * * * 


4&48%The effects of the war now on between Russia 
and Japan will be felt in the school room.- The study of 
the geography of Asia, which is usually difficult for chil- 
dren, will become much easier on account of the daily 
news interest that will now attach to it. Many teachers 
will undoubtedly .be surprised at the way in .which. the 
children will pick up the ‘pronunciation of ‘the difficult 
Russian, Chinese and Japanese. geographical names; the 
amount of knowledge that they will acquire outside of 
school relative to the location of cities, bays, rivers, boun- 
dary lines, ete.- And it is well-to encourage this, for as 
Dr. White Emerson says: “The chicf value of geography 
is that it furnishes a basis for a‘knowledge of current 
world events, for the intelligent reading of history, es- 
pecially contemporaneous history;” and, says the Com- 
mittee of Ten: “All forms of geography are best taught 
in connection with their application.” 
* * 


&2%4In letter writing and. composition work, always 
remember that: 

Time clauses invariably come first in a sentence. “He 
came at last” should be, “At last he came.” 

“However” should not be used as the introductory word 
of a sentence, but should come in the first natural pause. 

Avoid “split” or “cleft” infinitives; bring your proposi- 
tion and verb together. “To merrily shout,” should be, 
“To shout merrily.” 

“So” and “such” invariably require a “that” clause. 
“IIe is so good,” is not a sentence. It requires something 
more to complete the meaning—“that I like him.” 

“Which” should have a definite antecedent. “He came, 
which pleased us,” is not sanctioned by good usage. “He 
came, a fact which pleased us,” is much better. 

When two nouns, entirely separate in meaning, occur 
in a sentence, the article must be repeated. Do not say, 
“A man and woman passed,” but “A man and a woman 
passed.” 

“Which” should- not be used as a demonstrative; it is 
a relative pronoun. “I came early, which fact pleased my 
wife,” is not a good sentence. “I came early, a fact which 
pleased my wife,” is a vast improvement. 

“Only” should immediately precede the word. or phrase 
it modifies. “He only laughed to please her” means that 
he refused to please her in any way except by laughing. 
when the probable idea ‘of the writer is that he laughed 
only to please her and for no other reason. 


Sweet as.the rest thal comes when work is dones 


% We have seen teachers spend from ten minutes 
to half an hour of time of the entire school before they 
could obtain the military precision in the “ranks” or 
lines, or at the desks, that would satisfy their undue de- 
sire for mechanical perfection, Though mechanical per- 


“fection is not to be despised, it must not be aver:rated, 


You must judge for yourself just how far you are at lib- 
erty. to sacrifice other things for it. 

Another form of time-wasting characteristic of some 
teachers is the asking of unnecessary questions. It is told 
of one teacher who regularly interjected the following 
questions into. the recitation: “All that think this an- 
swer is right, may rise. Now all that think it is not. 
All that have no opinion about it. “Sit.” While such a 
formula might be a good one for special occasions, it is 
not the thing for every-day class work. 


* * * % 


.8Considering the comparatively low prices at 
which maps, globes and reading charts now sell, no school, 
however small or poor, should be without proper equip- 
ment in these essentials. When a country school can af- 
ford .it, it will be found very convenient to have two sets 
of maps, one set of outline maps and one set of maps with 
the names on. If only one set is used, it should be a set of 
outline maps. Why? This is the reason: Suppose the 
teacher calls Willie to the board to see what he knows about 
the countries of Europe. She asks him to point out the 
various countries and name them: That is an easy mat- 
ter, seeing that the names are printed in large type on 
the map. Will such an exercise show the teacher what 
Willie knows? No; but such an exercise would if there 
were no names on the map. The maps should be enclosed 
in a case so as to protect them from dust. 

A good globe is quite as essential as a set of maps. It 
should not be a complicated affair; a simple ten or twelve 
inch globe well mounted is the best. It should be provided 
with a box for safe-keeping when not in use. 

A reading chart is more useful in a rural school than 
in a graded school because the teacher has very little time 
for putting reading lessons on the blackboard. As good 
reading charts can be had for a very reasonable price, it 
does not pay to save that money and require the teacher 
to spend her time in placing lessons on the board. 


* * * 


#%%%A thorough knowledge of child-nature is requis- 
ite for the Christian teacher, for the educative action 
should tend to give both a general impetus to the pupils 
and an individual direction to the ideas, sentiments, and 
habits of every child composing the class. If the general 
principles of direction are the same for all children, in so 
far as their nature is the same in its essential constitu- 
tion, how varied, then, is the manner of applying them 
to each child! Here is precisely where the eduecator’s er- 
ror lies, when he is ignorant of the way of knowing how to 
take each child and direct him properly. St. J. B. de la 
Salle fully understood the importance of this comprehen- 
sive study of child nature. He said: “Discern themannerin 
which to act towards pupils. Experience teaches that men, 
and especially children, can not be directed in the same 
way ;some require great mildness, while othersneedto be di- 
rected with firmness. There are those who demand great 
patience, while others need to be stimulated; some require 
to be rebuked sharply to correct them of their faults, and 
others need constantly to be watched lest they go astray 
or lose themselves. This varied conduct must depend up- 
on our knowledge and discernment.”—Christian Teacher 
Encouraged! 
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Educational Topics. 


SWINTON’S VOCABULARY THEORY DISPROVED 


The popular notion that the vocablary of the average adult 
is between 6W0 and 8 words, has proved by investigations 
carried on by the late Prof. John I. Jegi, dnstructor in 
psychology at the Milwaukee Normal school, to be a mistaken 
impression. Contrary to the expressed opinion of Swinton, who 
has said in his “Word Analysis,’ that between 3,vW and 4,Uu0 
words serve tor ordinary conversation, Prot. Jegi affirms that 

. in ordinary conversation a man’s vocabulary runs up, not into 
the hundreds, but into the thousands. As a result of nis investi- 
gation, Prot. Jegi computed the following table which gives accu- 
rately the number of different words used by several persons in 
making up the vocabularies used in ordinary conversauon: 

Chiia ot 2 years (Grace Jegi)—1,2U0 different words. 

Child of 4 years (Grace Jegi)—3,300 different words. 

Chud of 6 years—(Albert Hail)—4,6u0 dimerent words. 

Pupil in eighth grade, 14 years—s,WW different words. 

Student of 20 years attending state normal school (Edward 
Foote)—16,000 different words. ‘ 

Man of ordinary culture—25,000 different words. 

Learned man S. Holden)—33,0u0 different words. 

Prot. Jegi’s method of procedure in his investigations of vocab- 
ularies was tounded on a unique and original pian. He carriea a 
notebook around with him and noted down each new word his 
litthe daughter Grace used in her daily conversation and sum- 
marized them at appointed intervals. When she was four years 
old Mr. Jegi evolved a new system by which he planned to get 
her compiete vocabulary at that age. Taking Webster’s academ- 
ic dictionary he markea each word he heard her use. At the age 
of 4 Grace’s total vocabulary comprised about 2,0uW0 nouns, about 
JW verbs, 3% adjectives, 116 adverps, 35 prepositions, 31 interjec- 
tions, 30 pronouns, and 11 conjuctions, or about 3,3W words in all, 
exclusive of proper names. 

The test ot the vocabulary of a child of 6 years was similarly 
made in Chicago some time before Prof. Jeg: began his investi- 
gation. The test for the vocabularies of eighth grade pupils was 
made by examining the reguiar compositions ot ten pupus. The 
summaries showed 1,800 to 2,500 different words, but as the limits 
of a school composition do not give the pupil opportunity to use 
anywhere near all the words in his vocabulary, the average for 
eighth grade pupils was conservatively placed at 7,000 to 10,000 
words. A reliable normal school student of 20 years, was allowed 
to estimate his own vocabulary. He took Webster’s Internation- 
al dictionary and going through it conscientiously, marked each 
word that he remembered having used. The figures for a learned 
man’s vocabulary were furnished by Prof. Holden by the same 
method conscientiously followed out. 


CHURCH AND INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Efforts for a revival of the policy of government aid to 
Catholic Indian schools will be renewed before the present Con- 
gress. The matter will be brought up in the House when the 
indian appropriation bill is under consideration, but it is not ex- 
pected that that body will act in the affirmative. The issue is to 
be fought out in the Senate, where an amendment providing ra- 
tions ior pupils in sectarian Indian schools was ruled out last 
winter. 

The Board of Catholic Missions asserts that there is no desire 
for a permanent policy of governmental aid to the religious 
schools maintained on the various reservations. It is explained 
by the board that the action of Congress in suspending appro- 
priations has resulted in embarrassment to the Indian schools in 
a financial way. They are now obliged to depend entirely upon 
— resources, the result being that their efficiency is im- 
paired. 

tl is desired that the government shall issue rations to pupils 
in the Catholic schools for two years, Congress to appropriate 
$200,000 each year. The argument made by the board is a convinc- 
ing one, in the opinion of Indian Commissioner Jones, but Sec- 
retary Hitchcock is opposed to the plan, and there is no doubt 
that if an amendment is referred to him by the Senate commis- 
sion he will make an adverse report. 


MORE CATHOLIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Msgr. O’Connell, the new rector of the Catholic University at 
Washington, says: 

“One of the most practical aims on the American University 
just now—and one which will benefit the entire country—is the 
work on which the faculty of the university are now directing 
their talents and energies. That is the preparing of manual and 
text books which shall be used in Catholic colleges, seminaries 
and universities throughout the country. We aim to give to the 
United States authoritatively the position of the Church on all 
matters of social, political, literary, scientific and theologicai 
questions. 

“Dr. Pace is preparing a psychology, Dr. Shields a biology, Dr. 
Shahan a history of the Church from the beginning of Christian- 
it to the present time, Dr. Shanahan a complete dogmatic theol- 
ogy, Dr. Kerby a treatise on sociology, and Dr. Neill another on 
political economy. 

“This work is worthy of a university, and is the fruit of years 
of labor on the part of the professors, who, after long study in 
the universities of the Old World, are giving the best of their 
my hes the upbuilding of a great Catholic University in the Unit- 
€ ates.’’ 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association has voted in favor of 
phonetic spelling, and adopted, as a beginning, the following 
words, with speiling as indicated: Altho tor aithough, catalog 
tor catalogue, decaiog for decalogue, demagog for aemagogue, 
pedagog tor pedagogue, prolog tor prologue, program for pro- 
gramme, tho tor though, thoro-for thorough, thorotare tor 
thoroughfare, thru for through, thruout for throughout. 

This is a subject that has received a great deal of thought and 
that will some day be settled right, at which time we shall all 
wonder how we ever tolerated so unscientific and cumbersome a 
system—if ‘‘system”’ it can be called—of speliing; just as we shall 
some day wonder why we were so stupid as to go on using our 
unwieldiy tables of weights and measurements, and laughing at 
our British cousins for continuing the use of an ox-cart method 
of counting money, when all the while we had, in our table of 
United States money, a daily object lesson ot the saving that 
might have been eftected could we only have overcome our in- 
ertia sufficiently to make use of the metric system for all our 
weights and measurements, 


THE TEACHING OF TEMPERANCE. 


You can never curd the will of man by force. Influence must 
be brought to mould that will. The earlier the will is brought 
under submission, the greater is its possessor. The child is 
placed in its Catholic school. ‘there are more than a million 
children in the parochial schools in this country. From their 
youthtul years they are trained to self-denial. No meat on 
friday, doing without sugar during Lent, etc., all this will help 
them to realize tha: there is virtue in self-denial. ‘his is es- 
tablished in youth, 

Conquering self brings with it more than earthly reward. The 
knowledge of the practice of self-denial is a thousand times 
more beneficial tha. the effect of alcoholic charts and similar 
instruction in pubic schools. I do not believe that the presen- 
tation of the evils 0. aicohol by charts, etc., is the best thing 
tor the child. It brings the evil effects before the mind, and in 
this way olten brings the thought, ‘snow can 1 prevent the ef- 
fects, while indulging in the evil?” Where the love of virtue is 
not instilled, there is no object for self-denial.—Very Rev. Dean 
O’Brien, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


4). 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The late Cardinal Manning and his successor, Cardinal Vaugh- 
an, were often found side by side with their Anglican brethren 
defending the system by law established in Engiand, which al- 
lows public money to be given for results of examinations in the 
secular branches of study, and which invites the co-operation of 
Church workers in the cause of public education. With us in the 
United States the parish school is barely. tolerated, because it rep- 
resents the constitutional rights of citizens who year after year 
have spent their own money, amounting to millions of dollars, 
here in New York city. No public official has ever proposed even 
a vote of thanks to these citizens, who should be classified at 
least as philanthropists in education. No educational report yet 
published in the city or State of New York has contained a dis- 
tinct mention of the parish schools. The Regents are permitted 
to give honorable distinction to Catholic academies that win cred- 
it in public examinations. But the parish school stands for the 
most important part of educational work, namely, the elementary 
studies for the children of the masses whose homes are often in 
the crowded tenement districts. 

The so-called “prohibition of the Constitution of New York” 
(Article [X, section 4) has these words: “Other than for examin- 
ation and inspection;” and it is important to state that there is 
considerable scope for a legal argument on the exact meaning 
of this expression, which must be taken in conjunction with the 
discussion that led to their insertion. What was chiefly in the 
mind of the Constitutional convention had for its objective point 
the prohibition of the use of public money for any form of re- 
ligious or denominational teaching, and some of the delegates 
were surprised to find after they had voted on the matter that 
the choice of ianguage was at least ambiguous, and mighi be 
twisted to mean something opposed to their convictions. It 
would seem that examination and inspection are clearly author- 
ized by the Constitution, even for schools ‘“‘wholly or in part uu- 
der the control or direction of any religious denomination.” This 
examination must necessarily be limited to the secular studies 
required for intelligent citizenship. 

hen the select committee appointed at the close of the last 
Legislature, containing five Senators and seven Members of As- 
sembly, is prepared to listen to suggestions for improving the 
educational laws of New York State, there will be an excellent 
opportunity to take up the question here suggested concerning 
the correct interpretation of Article IX, section 4, of the Consti- 
tution. Mr. Geer and his powerful friends in the Episcopal 
church may discover that their is still a way to enlarge the 
public system of education without discouragement to the advo- 
cates of religious training. By removing legal barriers certain 
antagonisms may be obliterated which are now kept alive by un- 
just discriminations. 

A long time ago, in the year 1841, when the Hon. John C. Spen- 
cer was Secretary of State and also ex-officio Superintendent of 
Public Schools, the Catholic citizens of New York city sent a 
memorial to the Legislature. With the approval of the illustrious 
Archbishop Hughes, it was stated that the managers of Catholic 
schools would “‘afford every facility of visitation and inspection 
to the duly appointed agents of the state, to guard against abuses 
and render their schools in every respect free from objection; 
but no arrangement was affected.”’ 

May we hope that the Legislature of 194 will approach this 
question with a larger wisdom and a more effective purpose to 
do justice to all classes of citizens? In the words of Mr. Geer, 
let us have “good, American fair play.”—Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
C. 8. P., New York City. 
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Concerning Preparation For 
Teaching Christian Doctrine. 


SECOND ARTICLE BY “LESLIE STANTON’’—A Religious Teacher 


] MPORTANT though it is, the remote preparation does 

not of itself suffice. It needs to be supplemented by 
the proximate preparation. Not only must the catechist 
have a thorough and organized knowledge of our holy re- 
ligion, of the practices, feasts and rituals of the Church; 
he must also have a definite idea of what he is to teach in 
each particular lesson, what truth or truths of faith he is 
to impress upon the minds of his pupils, what portion of 
Catholic dogma, morals or worship he is to bring within 
their ken. Nor is this all. He must likewise determine on 
the means to be employed to drive the lesson home, on the 
arguments, comparisons, examples and illustrations to be 
made use of in the course of the instruction. He must also 
foresee what special fruit the children are to derive from 
the lesson and arrange his subject-matter in such a way 
that the questions he asks and the explanations he gives 
may be thoroughly organized and distinguished for clear- 
ness, unity and coherence. 

The reason why such unsatisfactory results sometimes 
follow the catechetical instruction is found in the fact that 
many teachers overlook this important matter of proximate 
preparation. There is a certain class of catechists who 
enter upon their duties full of fervor, enthusiasm and talk, 
and, without taking thought of what they are to say or how 
they are to say it, proceed at once to question the pupils 
and to explain the text of the catechism. It might be said 
in passing that such teachers ordinarily talk a great deal 
and explain very little. Now, talk is now teaching; and 
the eatechist who thus takes up his work without specific 
preparation is doing something rash, to say the least. 

The first thing to be done in the proximate preparation 
is to decide on the manner in which the lesson is to be 
given. This will of course, vary according to the age, 
capacity, advancement and special needs of the pupils. 
The teacher should have no hazy, indefinite knowledge of 
the scope of the lesson, but should have a very clear and 
adequate conception of how much ground is to be covered 
and what special point of doctrine or morals is to be im- 
pressed upon the pupils. Were the Sacrament of Penance, 
for instance, the topic of the day, the teacher should de- 
termine what phase of the broad subject he will explain 
and develop. If it is the necessity of Penance, he must 
arrange his subject-matter to bear with special emphasis 
on that point: the questions he asks and the illustrations 
he gives should tend to show the children how unhappy 
men would be without that powerful restorer of God’s 
grace, and the tone of the entire lesson should impress up- 
on them the importance of often having recourse to sacra- 
mental confession. 

The catechist should likewise prepare his sub-questions, 
that is, questions intended to make the children reflect on 
the meaning of the text. It is no uncommon thing for 
pupils to memorize lengthy answers which they altogether 
fail to understand. This “parrot answering” may be ef- 
fectively checked by the teacher preparing, not an explana- 
tion of every difficult word and expression, but a series 
of questions so arranged that the pupils who attempted 
answering them will be stimulated to think for themselves. 
Of course, explanations should be blended with the ques- 
tions, but the pupils themselves should be required to do 
as much of the work as possible. 

Take, for example, this question from the Baltimore 
Catechism: On what day did the Holy Ghost come down 
upon the Apostles? The Holy Ghost came down upon the 
Apostles ten days after the Ascension of our Lord, and the 
day on which he came down upon the Apostles is called 
Whit-Sunday or Pentecost. 

The ordinary boy will rattle off the answer with little or 
no thought of what it means: but a few questions like the 
following will make him reflect: 
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Who is the Holy Ghost? Do you know of any other time 
that the Holy Ghost came on earth? Who were the | 
apostles?’ How many apostles were there? How did the 
apostles differ from the disciples? What does the word 
ascension mean? What was the Ascension of Our Lord? 
When did it take place? Where? Why did Our Lord 
ascend into Heaven? What does Whit-Sunday mean? 
Why is this day called Whit or White Sunday? (Here 
the teacher might briefly tell-of the newly-baptized in the 
early Church wearing white garments.) What does Pen- 
tecost mean? What event was it fifty days after? 

Of course, questions such as those just given cover con- 
siderable ground and would not all be necessary in many 
instances; but the importance of making the pupils think 
for themselves can scarcely be over-estimated. In pre- 
paring his work the catecist should decide on the sub- 
questions best fitted to bring out the meaning of the text 
to his particular class and what explantions are necessary 
or helpful. 

Most teachers are inclined to explain too‘'much. This 
defect, like most defects, may be remedied by careful pre- 
paration. The catechist will then shun two evils: (1) 
explaining things which the pupils can readily see for them- 
selves; (2) wasting time by asking questions which no or- 
dinary child could be reasonably expected to answer. Thus, 
in the subquestions given just now, it would be useless to 
tell the children the number of apostles, as most, if not 
all the class, know it already; while, on the contrary, it 
would be equally useless, though for a contrary reason, 
to ask why Pentecost was called Whit or White Sunday, 
the ordinary child not being acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the early Church. 


The teacher must see that the meaning of words—ety- 
mological and conventional—are grapsed by the pupils. 
Apart from their ordinary meaning, many words and 
phrases have a special signification in the language of the 
Church. The distinction in the use of such words and 
phrases should be clearly, though not lengthily, explained. 
In preparing the lesson, it is well for the teacher to take 
note of such words on a card, or at least to underscore 
them in the text-book, in order that they may not escape 
his notice in the class room. 


The teacher should also prepare a synopsis of the les- 
son, illustrations, catch-words and everything else that 
comes under the head of blackboard work. We are pre- 
supposing, of course, that there is such a thing as black- 
board work. Good teachers recognize its importance as 
an aid in ecatechetical instruction, and any catechist who 
gives it a fair trial will soon become aware of its utility. 
But this blackboard work needs careful preparation. Its 
aim is to make the meaning of the lesson clear and evi- 
dent to the children; but. when not thoroughly prepared, 
it is certain to create only confusion and perplexity in 
their minds, 

As an instance of how the blackboard may be made 
serviceable in the catechism class, let us take the follow- 
ing outline: 


Outward sign | Matter 
Gives grace Form 
Instituted by Christ 


Baptism | Gives sancti- 
Of the dead | Penance | fying grace. 
| Confirmation 
Holy Eucharist 


Sacrament 


Sacraments 
Of the living 


Extreme Unction 8 3 
Holy Orders 3s 
Matrimony 
Sacraments that Baptism Can be received 
imprint character | Confirmation | put once 
Holy Orders 


Most necessary—Baptism 


Sacrament | yroct excellent—Holy Eucharist 


ict 
| 
4 
] 


Children who have all or any part of such an outline 
fixed in their minds possess a clear and coherent knowl- 
cdge of at least one section of Catholic belief. 

In making the proximate preparation, the catechist 
must take into account the character of his class in gen- 
eral and of each individual member. He must bear in 
mind that, in many respects, his ‘class is different from 
all other classes and that each member of it is different 
from every other member, This consideration must in- 
fluence him when preparing his classwork. Johnny Jones, 
who is bright and studious, may already know what An- 
nunciation Day means, but Jimmy Brown, who is stupid 
and lazy, assuredly does not, and the teacher must see 
te it that, while Jimmy learns, Johnny does not lose his 
time. All such matters must be distinctly foreseen and 
provided for before the lesson is actually commenced. 

It were an unpardonable oversight to omit saying some- 
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thing as to.the time best suited for the proximate pre- 
paration. This must necessarily vary according to in- 
dividuals and special circumstances; but in general the 
preparation should be undertaken when the body is fresh, 
the mind unclouded and the soul calm and recollected. 
Early in the day is ordinarily the most suitable time for 
making the proximate preparation. That point of rule 
which requires the members of certain teaching congre- 
gations. to prepare their catechetical instruction imme- 
diately after the morning meditation is deeply significant. 
At that time the catechist is coming out of a Heavenly 
atmosphere; he is absorbed with the thought ef God, filled 
with the love of Him and.burning with zeal for His 
greater glory. The choicest graces of the Holy Spirit have 
just been lavished upon him, and it-is fitting that. they 
should be communicated to the little.ones of the Savior’s 
flock. “Freely have.you received, freely give.” 


Practical Methods in the Common 


THIRD PAPER BY A REV. DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


HE chief purposes of arithmetic in the elementary 

school are to increase the pupils’ power of thought 
and reasoning, and the equip them with a practical knowl- 
edge of the use of numbers. The personal guidance of 
the teacher is nowhere more necessary than in this branch 
of study, whether in the proper grading of the work, the 
choice and number of problems, the explanations and 
and illustrations of principles and rules, or the order and 
neatness of the pupils’ work. Proper methods of teach- 
ing and the ingenuity of the teacher are required at every 
step to prevent arithmetic from degenerating into the dry- 
est and most lifeless feature of school life. The directions 
here given are somewhat definite for the primary work 
which, as the basis of all subsequent progress, demands 
that the best methods be employed. The general direc- 
tions apply to all grades. 

1. The first lesson in arithmetic should consist of oral 
exercises in numbering, combining, separating and tak- 
ing away groups of objects. For this purpose the class 
should be supplied with splints, blocks, or some similar 
objects which may be used in these object lessons in: num- 
bers. The most suitable device, however, is the numeral 
frame, or abacus. By means of these the pupils are to 
acquire clear ideas of the primary or digital numbers, and 
their combinations and separations. Only when the pu- 
pils are thoroughly familiar with concrete numbers, should 
abstract work be introduced by means of exercises in add- 
ing and separating. The figures will then be taught, and 
blackboard and slate exercises be begun, which will cor- 
respond with the previous oral, work. Attention should 
be given to the written work of the, children to see that 
the figures are distinctly and neatly made, and that fixed 
habits of care, neatness and system are formed from the 
beginning. 

2. The normal method of teaching arithmetic seems 
now to meet with most favor in this elementary work. 
According to this method addition and subtraction are 
taught together, and afterwards mutiplication and divis- 
ion are treated simultaneously. These fundamental pro- 
cesses form two sets of inverse operations which may more 
speedily and more logically be taken separately. Subtrac- 
tion will thus be presented as the converse of addition, 
so that the elementary differences may be learned by in- 
ference from the elementary sums. Pupils will be led to 
increase and diminish by ones, twos, threes, ete., first up 
to and from 10, and then to and from 20. Theses sums 
and differences may subsequently be written by the pu- 
pils in series of tables, upon which frequent drills should 
be given. 

3. These drills may include: (1) The adding of two 
numbers without counting, and then subtracting each 


from their sum. (2). The separating of any number into 
uny two digital numbers that compose it, and subtracting 
cither number from the original one. (3) Adding two or 
more equal numbers to amount to 20 or less, and separ- 
uting each amount into the equal numbers that compose 
it. (4) The introduction of simple practical .problems 
involving these numbers, together with written exercises 
on blackboard or paper. 

4. Cards containing combinations and of 
this kind, but without the sums or differences, will be 
found a helpful means of conducting these drills and of 
testing the pupils’ ability to add and subtract without 
counting. Skill in this operation is the primary object 
of the first years’ work. The teacher should discourage 
pupils from the practice of counting on their fingers, and 
to that end should drill them repeatedly on the foregoing 
exercises, so that the work will be at every step a mental 
process. 

5. In connection with the teaching of addition anil 
subtraction, and of separating numbers into equal, com- 
ponent parts, the idea of one-half may be taught object- 
ively by means. of -lines, squares, circles, ete., before. ap- 
plying the idea of fraction to the numbers up to 20, 

6. In the written, exercises no problem in addition or 
subtraction. should involve numbers of more .than two 
figures, without “carrying” or “borrowing.” . In the second 
year, pupils may be given problems involving easy “car- 
rying” and “borrowing,” but the teacher should grade the 
cxamples so that no column will foot up more than 19 
at first, then 29, ete. In subtraction with “borrowing,” 
the pupils should have a great variety of examples be- 
fore the cipher is introduced into the minuend. In all 
these eases skill in the mechanical processes is to be se- 
cured before pupils will be required to explain the oper- 
ations. 


7. When the vivalie have acquired:a facility in adding 


and subtracting these small numbers, mutiplication and 
civision will be taught together. Multiplication shoul? 
be presented as a concise form of addition, and division, ax 
the reverse process of multiplication.. The first term’s 
work may be limited to multipliers and divisors as far as 
=, and the objective study of the fractions one-half, one- 
third and one-fourth. applied to the numbers as far as 30 
that are multiples of the denomination. The multiplica- 
tion tables should be constructed by the pupils them- 
selves. They will then be able to see the meaning.and. use 
of the tables, and then they should be required to com- 
mit the tables to memory. In divisions the quotients 
should be discovered by the pupils by applying their 
Sea of the products found in the multiplication 
tables, 
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8. The oral exercises in denominate numbers should 
familiarize the pupil with those terms in common use, 
of which he has attained some knowledge outside school. 
They should be introduced gradually and should be taught 
by means of actual weights, méasures, ete. An intelligent 
use of them may be made in the oral and written exercises, 
so that the pupils will amen thoroughly familiar with 
them. 

In all this primary work accuracy is to be subordinated 
to rapidity. Both may be secured by adopting the right 
method of instruction, by thoroughness in teaching and 
by a strict adherence to the work prescribed for each re- 
spective grade. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Mental Arithmetic-—The exercises in mental arithme- 
tie are intended to prepare the’ pupils for the written work 
which will follow, and the problems, therefore, should 
have a direct bearing upon it. Teachers should attend to 
the following general directions: 

1. Use very small numbers at first, and grade the prac- 
tical problems according to their difficulty. 

2. As a rule, read the problem to the class, allow the 
pupils time to solve it and to write the answer on their 
slates. When the class have signified that they have fin- 
ished the solution, call upon some pupil to stand. He may 
repeat the problem, and give the analysis. Occasionally 
other approved methods may be followed for the sake of 
variety and interest. 

3. The problems should always be of a most practical 
nature, that the exercises may be interesting and spirited 
throughout. 

4. These four ends should be secured in every exer- 
cise: accuracy of memory, clearness of imagination and 
thought, simple and direct analysis, and preciseness of 
expression without adherence to set formulae. 

Written Arithmetic—The general method of introduc- 
ing and conducting exercises in written arithmetic is as 
follows: (1) The lesson should be determined by the 
teacher accerding to the capacity of the pupils. The at- 
tention of the pupils may be directed to important or dif-’ 
ficult points in the lesson. (2) Most of the work in arith- 
metie, especially in the primary grades, should be done 
in the class under the supervision of the teacher, who must 
insist from the beginning that the pupils will each do his 
own work unaided by any other. Hence, but very little 
home work in arithmetic, and no “copying” in the class 
room. (3) The oral solution of easy inductive examples, 
which involve the principles to be applied in the writ- 
ten exercises. (4) The application of the oral process to 
larger numbers in the problems to be worked out on paper. 
(5) Deduction and memorizing of the principle, rule or 
definition from the written process. (6) The criticism 
and discussion of these, the correction of errors, ete., by 
pupils and teacher after the work has been illustrated on 
the blackboard. 

2. Exercises and drills j in the fundamental operations 
should be given for a short time daily, or as frequently 
as may be necessary to secure accuracy and rapidity in 
these essentials. 


3. Involved and intricate problems, “mathematical- 
connundrums,” should be avoided altogether. Numerous, 
short examples, exemplifying the various applications of 
a principle or rule, are the best means of exercising the 
pupils on processes and principles. Principles and meth- 
ods are best fixed in mind by concrete problems involving 
the same and applying them to actual life. Few prin- 
ciples and definitions; plenty of practical problems. 

4. Tn practical examples the pupils should be: led to 
discover for themselves the principle and method to be 
employed. Vary the problems, so that the same processes 
are not demanded in many successive exercises. In com- 
mercial arithmetic, see that the pupils understand the bus- 
iness transactions involved and the terms used, before al- 
lowing them to solve the problems. 

5. Throughout alternate drills with practical prob- 
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lems, and for this purpose keep a record of the work pre- 
viously done by the class. Once a week a part of the re- 
citation period should be devoted to review, to secure ac- 
curacy and rapidity. - 

6. In the higher grades much of the time allotted to 
arithmetie should be devoted to individual work in which 
the pupils will solve the problems found in the text-book, 
cach working as many problems as possible. General di- 
rections, explanations, and work designed to secure rap- 
idity should be class exercises. 

7. The more difficult problems in higher arithmetic 
may be solved by the algebraic equation. <A practical 
knowledge of the algebraic equation is the sum and sub- 
stance of the study of algebra in the elementary school. 
As far as possible, the numerical form of the known quan- 
tities should be retained, using letters very rarely to de- 
note these, except to illustrate a rule or the form of a so- 
lution. 


>< 


COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


A SISTER OF MERCY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


St. Anthony of Padua. (Picture study.) 

Winter Sports. 

A Snow Seene. (Adapted from “Snowbound.’”) 

“St. Anthony of Padua” (Picture Study). 

TI. Who was St. Anthony? In what attitude is he in 
the picture? What feeling does it express? 

II. What other figures in the picture? Describe them. 
What can you see in the distance to the left of St. An- 
thony ? 

IIL. Where is the picture now? Tell a story connect- 
ed with it. 

IV. Sketch of the artist. Name some of his other 
paintings. 

References. 
—June, 1901. 

“A Snow Scene” (Adapted from “Snowbound”) 

T. The beginning of the storm. Appearance of the sky. 

Continuance of the storm through night. 
Scene within a country home. 

Tit. Next morning—snow still falling—continued all 
day—second morning—appearance of the earth and sky— 
of ga in the yard—trees—fences—posts—out-houses— 
road. 

IV. Snowdrifts—swaying of the trees—moaning of the 
wind—digging a path, ete. 

V. The time spent within doors telling stories—erack- 
ing nuts around fire. 


“Story of Murillo (Great Artist Series.) 


SHE CAN’T SEE WHERE HE GETS IT. 


RELATED BY AN ILLINOIS TEACHER. 


The “bad boy” had been very bad—and it seemed the 
only thing possible for his reformation was allopathie 
doses of “Hickory Tea.” 

The good, little teacher hesitated, for she knew a wee 
bit about the law. So before administering Solomon’s 
recipe, she sent for the “bad boy’s” mother. 

Tn a few well-chosen. professional words, and for aught 
7 know tone, the “bad boy’s doin’s,” were made mani- 

“Now teacher, don’t bother yourself goin’ over his 
badness to me. -I know him like a book. He’s the worst 
boy in the neighborhood, and has the ugliest temper you 
ever saw. And I don’t see where he gets it. Why, only 
the other day, he made me so mad at the dinner-table, 
that I threw my knife at him—and” (this last with par- 
donable pride) “just missed hittin’ him square in the eye. 
So you just lick him and lick him hard. T’'ll be terrible 
thankful to you if you get that ugly temper licked out 
of him; for I ean’t see where he gets it.” 

“She can’t see where he gets it,” mused the teacher. 
And somehow “Hickory Tea” doesn’t seem to be such a 
very powerful antidote now. 
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The Training of the Teacher. 
VERY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C.S.C. 


(Concluded from January Number.) 


CERTAIN laws of momentum seem to apply to the 

movements of the mind, as they do to the motions of 
material bodies. It is a fact of every day observation, for 
instance, that once the interests and energies of the mind 
are aroused and stimulated in a given direction, they con- 
tinue to tend in the same direction. The bent of the 
mind through life is generally determined, or at least 
largely influenced, by its impulse at the start. The ideal 
of life toward which the self-educative growth of the pu- 
pil in the school has been shaped usually continues to be 
the ideal of the man or woman in subsequent years. This 
is equally true of mental methods and habits acquired dur- 
ing the school years. Ifence the importance of forming 
the mind of a pupil to correct habits of thought from the 
very beginning. Hence, too, the importance of correct- 
ing mistaken methods, whether in a teacher or the pupil, 
before they become inveterate. The work of the young 
teacher needs careful and competent supervision, no less 
than that of the most elementary pupil. 


As a matter of fact, experience proves that knowledge 
of the subjects she is to teach, however thorough it may 
be, does not prevent the young teacher from making mis- 
takes in method, or afford sufficient security against the 
danger of such.mistakes becoming inveterate. Usually, 
without ever having had the slightest experience in the 
way of teaching, the religious, on finishing the novitiate, 
is sent out to face a class of forty or fifty pupils in a paro- 
chial school. There is no time to observe the methods of 
the older teachers in the school. There is no direct super- 
vision, the superior or superintendent of the school being 
busy with her own classes. For a time, therefore, the 
work of the young teacher is apt to resolve itself into a 
sort of “struggle for existence.” The work has to be done. 
The school has to go on. Order must be kept, and the 
pupils kept busy—the busier the better. Until she is 
sure of herself and of her control of the class, the teacher 
can do little in the way of arousing that intelligent, self- 
active interest of the pupils in their work which is as the 
very life-blood of knowledge. She is forced to fall back 
upon discipline and authority, and vainly seeks to arouse 


_interest by inspiring fear of punishment or hope of gain. 


Tfer teaching, in consequence, becomes formal, mechanical! 
and to a great extent fruitless. The pupils suffer, and the 
teacher suffers. Thrown practically upon her own re- 
sources, without adequate preparation for her work, with 
no direct supervision, it would be too much to expect the 
teacher of no more than average ability to pass through 
such a period of trial and struggle without making mis- 
takes and falling into methods and habits calculated to 
iell against the efficiency of her teaching later on. 

“That the,untried teacher should, alone and unaided, 
Legin to experiment with a class of pupils,” says one of 
our most capable and experienced diocesan superintend- 
ents, “is unjust to the children and disheartening to her- 
self. Pedagogical ability should have been acquired be- 
fore she assumes sole charge of a class. 


“There is wanting in the novitiates a very important 
feature of the normal school, properly so called—that is, a 
‘model’ or ‘practice’ school, wherein candidates for thé 
position of teacher may see the most approved methods 
in the various grades practically demonstrated by experi- 
enced, skillful teachers; and wherein they also, at certain 
periods, may make their first essays in teaching, under 
efficient supervision. The helpfulness of such a model 
school can hardly be overestimated. While observing the 
work of the experienced teacher, novices would receive in- 
spiration for their future life-work, and in their efforts to 
teach, under sympathetic, skillful guidance, would acquire 
like skill and become more confident of their own ability.” 
The establishment of such model and practice schools in 
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connection with the training schools of the religious or- 
ders would involve no great difficulty. Side by side with 
the novitiate there is usually an academy of the same or- 
der for outside pupils, with a primary department, com- 
prising all the elementary grades. It would be easy, 
therefore, for candidates in the novitiate, while pursuing 
the study of the academic branches and of pedagogy, to 
observe the work of skilled teachers in the same grades as 
they themselves are to teach. Our religious normal 
schools have a special advantage in the fact that, while 
the number of pupils in these elementary departments of 
the academies is generally large, the number of students 
in the normal school is small, seldom rising above forty, 
and more commonly varying between one and two dozen. 
It would thus be feasible to give to each candidate in the 
normal school an opporturity to teach for a sufticient 
length of time, and to enable the teaching of each to have 
the benefit of careful and competent spervision. 

But practice teaching cannot be done to advantage dur- 
ing the postulate or the novitiate. There is not time 
enough for it, and until there has been a thorough ground- 
ing in the academic branches, it would be worse than a 
waste of time. On the other hand, it would be practically 
impossible to prolong the novitiate. The need of teachers 
is too great. It is difficult enough, as it is, to meet the de- 
mand without curtailing or postponing the novitiate. It 
would be possible, however, to afford the novices a year 
of additional training, without any notable diminution 
thereby of the actual teaching force of the order, if those 
who are destined for the parochial schools were left to 
teach for a year or two in the elementary departments of 
the academies after completing their novitiate. Their 
work in this way could be done under the supervision of 
an experienced teacher or of several teachers, who could 
take charge of the higher and more difficult classes them- 
selves, and who would be responsible for the quality of the 
instruction throughout. By this arrangement the candi- 
date, by completing the novitiate, instead of going out at 
once to teach in the parochial schools, would remain for 
a'year at least at the mother house, or at one of the other 
academies of the order, teaching meanwhile classes prac- 
tically the same as those of the parochial school. Besides 
daily revision of the lesson plans for each class, the super- 


The New Papal C oat of Arms. 


His Holiness Pius X has adopted as the Papal coat 
of arms the design which he had as Patriarch of Venice. 
This crest was given him upon his elevation to the Car- 
dinalate, by the Late Pontif Leo XIII. It is simple, 
artistic, and full of meaning. 
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vising teacher would pay daily visits to the class rooms, 
and, at the end of the day, assemble the young teachers 
in conference, to comment on her observations, discuss 
practical difficulties, and, in general, give them the bene- 
fit of her experience in dealing with the various problems 
of the school room.’ Once a week or so theré might be a 
conference upon special pedagogical topics, while, in many 
cases, the novice would be able also to follow a class or two 
in the academy or the normal school. This arrangement 
would involve little, if any, lessening of the order’s actual 
teaching force. It is substantially the plan of practice 
teaching favored by the best educational thought of the 

day, and the possible objection that it would involve a 
lowering of the standard of teaching in the elementary 
departments of the academies is disproved by the experi- 
ence of normal school students teaching in public ele- 
mentary schools under similar conditions, 

But to introduce the formal study of methods into the 
novitiate, and to add a year of practice teaching after- 
ward, under competent supervision, presupposes teachers 
for the novitiate and the academy who have had the ben- 
efit of a superior training in pedagogy. The training of 
the teacher of the normal school ought to be as much 
above that of the parochial school teacher as the work of 
the latter surpasses that of her pupils. The curriculum 
of the ordinary normal school ought to be at least of high 
school grade; and the teacher of the normal school should, 
therefore, have made a college or university course. Sim- 
ilarly, the teachers of higher collegiate classes in the aca- 
demies ought to have made post-graduate studies. There 
exists as yet no adequate provision in any of our Catho- 
lie institutions for the training of these two classes of 
teachers—teachers for the normal schools and teachers for 
the higher classes of the academies. Some of the stronger 
academies have, within recent years, established post-grad- 
uate courses, but these courses are not designed especially 
for the training of teachers. Besides, one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of this post-graduate development— 
which is so full ef promise for the future of our academies 
-—is the lack of any suitable institution to which the re- 
ligious orders of women might send their subjects for a 
post-graduate training. 

, The fundamental and immediate need, therefore, wheth- 
er we view the situation from the standpoint of the paro- 
chial school or of the academy, is for the establishment of 
a higher normal school for the training of teachers. More 
than a decade ago Bishop Spalding, in insisting upon the 
necessity of unceasing efforts toward educational progress, 
pointed out that, in order to improve the parochial schools, 
“neans must be found to increase the efficiency of our 
teaching communities of women.” To this end he advo- 
cated the establishment of a “central normal school, a 
sort of educational university.” The curriculum to com- 
prise the history of education, theories of education, psy- 
chology and physiology, in their bearings upon educa- 
tion, methods of education, philosophy and _ literature, 
with the classical languages and special sciences; the lec- 
ture halls and class rooms to be in a central building, and 
around this the various teaching communities to establish 
houses for their younger religious. . 

There is every reason to believe an institution of this 
kind would be successful. The need is common to all the 
communities, and as no one of them could afford to estab- 
lish such a school for the exclusive benefit of its own 
teachers, there ought to be a central foundation, common 
to all, or several such, advantageously situated. The dif- 
ference of community rules and spirit would not consti- 
tute a serious difficulty. This objection would be ob- 


viated by the plans suggested above, of a central building 
for lecture halls, class rooms, ete., with houses of the vari- 
ous communities grouped about it, so that the young re- 
ligious might follow their regular rule of life, under their 
own superiors. 
Or the plan might be followed which has proved so suc- 
eessful in the great school for the training of religious 
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tcachers at Bruges, in Belgium. This institution, which 


- is recognized by the state, was founded in 1859, and is in 


charge of Les Dames De Saint Audre, whose superior gen- 
eral selects the professors, with the approval of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. The course of study is for four 
years. No lay students are received, and students are 
admitted only on examination. In spiritual matters, the 
institution is under the direction of a chaplain, who is 
appointed by the Bishop of the diocese. Simple, practical 
rales of religious life, approved by the Ordinary, govern 
the daily life of the students, and are the same for all. 
The religious in charge have their own community exer- 
cises, apart from the pupils; but one of them is always 
present at the latter to preside. Their own sisters who 
follow the normal course live in community with them in- 
stead of with the general body of the students. As a fur- 
ther safeguard against any temptation on the part of the 
students to be drawn away from their own communities, 
the Sisters of St. Audre have a rule that no religious from 
another order who has ever been a student at the normal 
school can be admitted to their community. That these 
arrangements have worked satisfactorily is shown by the 
fact that, during the year 1898-9, the school was attended 
by 125 religious, representing 63 distinct religious com- 
munities; while out of the 90 congregations of women 
which have establishments in the Diocese of Bruges, 85 
have sent students to this normal school. 

Nearly all our great secular institutions have, within 
recent years, established higher normal schools, such as 
suggested, and placed the science and art of teaching on 
a plane with the learned professions. The object has been 
to afford a higher professional training to teachers in nor- 
mal schools and high schools, as well as those who may be 
ambitious to fit themselves for positions of special respon- 
sibility in the way of publie school administration or sup- 
ervision, such as superintendents and principals. At 
Teachers’ College, in New York city, for instance, which 
may be taken as the typical representative of this new 
class of normal schools, there is an undergraduate depart- 
ment, modeled upon the ordinary college curriculum of 
four years, the first two years being given to the study 
of the academic branches the candidate expects to teach, 
and the last two to professional studies, observation work 
and practice advanced courses in the subjects of the col- 
lege curriculum and leading to university degreey 

It is evident that we are entering wpon a new era of 
normal school development, an era in which the univer- 
sity seems destined to do for the teacher of the normal 
school what the normal school has done for the teacher in 
the elementary grades. The Catholic teaching orders ov- 
cupy a position of peculiar advantage here. The offspring 
of the original normal school movement inaugurated by 
La Salle, their very existence and character as teaching 
bodies are based upon the idea of the professional traininy 
of the teacher, and whatever pedagogical advantages the 
parochial schools possess in comparison with the public 
schools, are due chiefly to the fact that this fundamental 
idea of the normal school has reached its fullest develop- 
ment thus far in the religious orders. They ought to be 
the first, therefore, to take advantage of this new educa- 
tional movement, representing, as it does, only the con- 
tinued development of the normal school along the lines 
of its original foundation. The establishment of Cath- 
olic teachers’ colleges will stimulate the growth of the 
teaching orders and develop more fully their vast latent 
pedagogical resources. It will remedy serious defects in 
their present training courses. It will insure, as nothing 
else can, the continued growth and progress of the paro- 
chial schools. It will furnish a convincing proof to the 
non-Catholic mind as to the value of the work that is be- 
ing done in Catholic schools, and will thus be another step 
in the direction of that synthesis of parochial school and 
common school educational systems which is so greatly to 


be desired. 
(The End.) 
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Scissors, Paper and Paste : 
THEODORE C. HAILES, DRAWING MASTER IN THE ALBANY, N. Y. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The first thing to do is to teach the children to hold 
and use the scissors properly. Use the thumb and sec- 
ond finger. The first finger is used under the scissors 
asa guide. Men and children almost always use the 
thumb and first finger to work with. The tendency is 


is to keep the scissors in contact with the point of sep- 
aration when opening for a fresh cut. 

After explaining all these things, give the children 
a piece of paper not less than 6x8 inches and instruct 
them to cut it into strips about an inch in width. 


to make the heel of the scissors do all the cutting. 
Teach to use nearly the whole length of the shears, 
bringing the points together only at the termination 
tf the last cut. Another important point in cutting 


These strips are cut free; that is, without lines to 
guide them. The next step is to have the pupils draw 
with a rule a series of lines and then cut to the lines. 
They.must cut right on the line and not by_the side ot 
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it. The next operation is to cut toa curved line. If 
the pupils possess compasses let them draw circles 
ranging from one to four inches in diameter. If the 
children have no compasses let them draw round such 
objects as circular models, cups, water pans, etc. Cut 
the large circles first. They are not so difficult. Do 
not let them haggle the paper. A clean cut is first 
made, approaching the circle slantingly, or, in techni- 
cal language, tangentially, like Fig. A, and not like 
Fig. B. Ifitis desired to preserve the mat the point 
of the open scissors is thrust thru the center of circle 
and the cut is made to approach the line in a tangen- 
tial curve, as Fig. C. Let the pupils cut for both cir- 
cles and mats with circular openings. Then let them 
cut mats with elliptical, square and oblong openings. 
These mats are used later in mounting pictures vari- 
ous ways. 

The next series of lessons should be the drawing of 
the flats or patterns of the cube, prisms, plinths, pyra- 
mids, cylinder and cone. The patterns may be first 
made by the younger pupils by tracing around the 
various faces, and then mechanically constructed 
with compass and rule. The patterns thus obtained 
are used as patterns to trace on stiff paper or card- 
board. With the point of the scissors score all the 
edges that are to be folded, only remember that the 
score must be made on the outside of the fold. A 
knife will score better than the scissors, but the score 
or cut must not be deeper than one-half the thickness 
of the paper or cardboard. A horseshoe nail is often 


used for scoring. 

After the cardboard model is folded into shape the 
edges are fastened by gumming on narrow strips of 
paper. The strips should be a quarter of an inch wide 
for models of three or four inches. 

If the models are made of paper you may use an- 
other metbod of fastening the edges together; that is, 
by the use of laps or projecting pieces. A little ex- 
perience and a little direction from the teacher will 
soon enable the pupils to know where to put the laps. 
I like the first method better. 

After having made the cardboard models indicated 
the children may use the divided square as a basis of 
many interesting objects. The following cuts will 
explain themselves. Put the sketches roughly upon 
the blackboard and furnish the children with six-inch 
squares of stiff paper or thin cardboard. Do not allow 
the pupils to fold the squares, for then they will make 
many creases that they will not need and will thereby 
mar their finished model. All full lines are to be cut 
and folds made on the dash lines. The squares are 
first divided into sixteen equal squares with the rules, 
each square being one and one-half inches on a side. 
Pieces marked with a cross are waste. The next group 
of objects are much more difficult and are suitable for 
more advanced grades. In every instance the careful 
drawing should be made by the pupil with compass 
and rule to definite measurements furnished by the 
teacher from a sketch on the blackboard.—American 
Education. 
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il 4. Write a letter to a friend and tell her about your 
two pet rabbits. Tell a story about some rabbits that 
rd got into a garden and ate up the vegetables. 
Language and Reading. Tell a story about a boy who played with his rabbits 
and was late to school. 
Tell a story about a boy who sold his rabbits. Tell 


@ 
Language Lessons Correlated 
with Drawing 


LAURA EROUNTREE SMITH. 
I. 
The Horse 


Copy: 

. Lsee a horse. 

. It is a black horse. 

His name is Prince. 

He lives in a city. 

See his parasol! 

He works all day. 

. The sun is hot. 

. The parasol shades his head. 


Recite : 


My horse is young, 
But we can go 
A-riding“out 
what he did with the money. 


i t or slow. 
I stesso Draw and cut rabbits. 


And call him Jack, a 
And often ride Copy: Fan’s Birthday 

Upon bis back. Little Fan was six years old on Saturday and Mamma 
said she must have a birthday party. 

It rained so hard that her little friends sould not 
come, so they invited all the dolls, and even invited 
Jack-in-the-Box. Then Mamma said each doll must 


| 

Tella story about a horse you know. Write the 
story and tell the horse’s name and where he lives. 
What kind of a horse is called a ‘‘ wish horse?’ ‘ 

What happens to horses’ eyes when they work a 
long time in a mine? 

II. 
Rabbits 


1. Write five sentences about rabbits. give Fan a present. 
2. How many rabbits do you see? The dolls looked very sad at this, but Jack-in-the- 


3. What are they doing? Box said they might each make her a paper fan, and 
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as her name was Fan she would surely be pleased. 
So Mamma and Jack and all the dolls went to work, 
and this is what they made. 
How many pictures of fans can you draw? 
Iv. 
Baby 
. Where is the baby? 
What is he doing? 
Whose hat has he on? 
. Why is baby alone? 
. Does he run away? 
. What is baby’s name? 
. How old is the baby? 


Finish the story: 


One .... baby went into the .... to play. He liked 
to smell the .... and clovers. He wasall alone. He 
filled his .... with all .... of flowers and took them 
.... the house .... mother. Baby has papa’s .... hat 
on. He likesa .... hat. He is sucha happy ...., how 
he loves .... play! 


Suggestions for a First Lesson 
in Reading 


MARGARET M. JERRARD IN SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

Before the time of the recitation the teacher has 
written upon the blackboard, in large, clear writing, 
the sentences and phrases to be taught, each one sev- 
eral times. <A clear space of board is reserved directly 
in front of the place where the class is to sit. The 
story chosen for this lesson is the fable of the Lion 
and the Mouse. The phrases to be taughtare ‘‘A big 
lion,’’ ‘‘Five little mice,’’ ‘‘Please let me go,’’ and 
‘Thank you, mouse.”’ 

The lesson begins with an informal talk with the 
children on the comparative size and strength of the 
two animals. A picture of a lion is shown. The 
teacher then begins to tell the story. 

Once upon a time, in a country far away from us, a 
big lion lived in the woods. What was it that lived 
there? (Children repeat, A big lion.) Weare going 
to talk so mueh about him that we will want to see 


‘woke him up. The big lion was very angry. He 
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how he looks. Here he is.. (The teacher writes the 
phrase upon the blackboard.) What is this? (Chil- 
dren read, A big lion.) There are many more in the 
room. Look and see if you can tinda big lion. (The 
class go to the boards and hunt for the phrase. When 
a child finds it he will tell what he has found. When 
all have returned to seats the story continues.) One 
day the big lion was very sleepy, so he lay: down un- 
der a tree fora nap. In the tree lived five little mice. 
Who lived there? (Children repeat phrase.) Here 
they are. (The teacher writes upon the board, five 
little mice.) Can you find five little mice? Look all 
about for them. (The children find phrase and read 
as before. Teacher asks, ‘‘What went to sleep near 
their home? Find him.’’ Children point to phrase 
and read as before. ) 


Atter the lion was sound asleep the five little mice 
came out of their hole. They saw the big lion and they 
said: ‘‘Whata nice, soft hill for us to run on; let’s 
play hide and seek.’’ So one of them was blinder and 
the others ran to hide. One hidin his mane, one be- 
hind his ear, one under his tail and one under his 
paw. Then the blinder started to find them. As he 
ran about he happened to go over the lion’s face and 


started up and put his paw right on top of the mouse 
who was hiding under it. Then he said, ‘‘Now I’ve 
got you. I'll just eat you up.’’ The little niouse was 
dreadfully frightened and begged, ‘‘Please let me go. 
Please let me go.’’ What did he say? We will put it 
upon the board. (Teacher writes, Please let me go.) 
Find what the mouse said. Find who it was that put 
his paw on the mouse. Find who were playing hide 
and seek. The lion said, ‘‘No, I’ll not let you go.”’ 
The little mouse said, ‘‘I’ll do something for you some 
time if you will. Please let me go.’’ Then the big 
lion laughed. ‘‘How can a little thing like you help 


me? But that is such a good joke that I'll let you 
zo.’’ So he lifted his paw and the five Jittle mice ran 
home. Find ‘‘Five little mice.”’ Find ‘‘ A big lion.”’ 


Find what the mouse asked the lion. 
point to and read the phrases. ) 

A long time after this the five little mice were play- 
ing about, when they heard a terrible roaring. One 
of them said, ‘‘That must be the biglion. Let’s see 
what is the matter with him.’’ So they ran to the 
place from which the noise came, and there they 
found the lion caught in a net that some hunters had 
put there. (Explain if necessary.) He couldn’t get. 
away, and he was making sucha noise! The little 
mouse that had been under his paw said, ‘‘Keep still, 
lion, and I’ll help you.’’ So the lion kept still and the 
mouse gnawed all the cords, and the lion was free. 
He jumped up and ran away, but as he ran he called 
out, ‘‘Thank you, mouse.’’ What did he say? 
(Teacher writes the sentence.) Play you were the 
lion, and thank the mouse. (Children find and read.) 

Various drills will now be given. The children are 
given erasers, with the directions, ‘‘See if you can 
send the five little mice to their home.’’ They find 
and erase the phrase. The teacher says, ‘‘Let’s play 
that we are circus men, and we’ll each try to catch a 
big lion and put him inacage for our menagerie” 
The children are given crayon and draw a cage about 


(The children 
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‘‘A big lion’? when found. When the lion caught the 
mouse what did the mousie say? Find it. What did 
the lion say as he ran away? Find it. 

When you go to your seats you may cut outa big 
lion, and five little mice, and the tree the mice lived in, 
and by and by we will paste them into a picture. 


lllustrated Composition Outlines 


LILLIAN C. FLINT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tanning Leather 


I. Origin and Significance. 
Invention beyond the beginning of history. 
» Man has always known the advantage of skins 
as a covering, and any means which would 
preserve them by drying was greatly prized. 
The discovery of soaking in bark was probably 


the result of accident, bat new processes have 
facilitated the manner of tanning. 

Tanning means mainly the making of skins 
into leather. 

Skins are composed of gelatine and are easily 
combined with tannic acid which is the chief 
material in bark. 

TI. Manufacture of leather. 

First soak the hides in water to soften them. 
Next lay them in piles to decay enough to 
allow the hair to be easily pulled off, then 
place in vats of water in which oak broken in 


small pieces has been placed. They remain in. 


these vatsa long time, several weeks, being 
taken out occasionally and new bark put in. 

The idea of this is that the bark liquor is forced 
into the pores of the skin and dissolves the soft 
matter in the pores. 

This dissolving is done by pressure and the 
liquor forced instead of soaking, as a more 
modern method. 

After tanning hides are scraped with a three- 
edged tool to make them more compact, then 
pressed with a heavy brass roller. 

For certain uses many skins are oiled after tan- 
ning. 

III. Uses. 
Ox, cow, calf, buffalo, horse, sheep, lamb, goat, 


kid, deer, dog, seal and hog, are the staple 
skins. 

Lamb and sheep skins, for binding, furniture, 
gloves, etc. 

Seal skins and calf skins for patent leather, by 

. varnishing. Hog and pig skin for saddles. 

Walrus and hippopotamus hides used for polish- 
ing steel or brass goods. 

Morocco leather, formerly made on the Barbary 
coast, is now manufactured in the United 
States. 

Russia leather much used for binding said to 
repel moths. Two or three books in a library 
bound in this leather prevent mildew. 

The process of manufacturing Russia leather in 
the United States found by our minister to 
Russia being a tanner and going thru one 
of their manufactories. Before this it was a 
secret. 


Quickness 1n Recognition 


To assist children to recognize words quickly and 
accurately I have used the following method: Select 
words from the reading, spelling, or from any of the 
other subjects. Keep these wordsin mind. Step to 
the blackboard and write a word with the right hand © 
and erase with the left; begin erasing before you-fin- 
ish writing. Then call upon some one to pronounce 
the word that was written. This may be varied by 
having the pupils write the words and have them vro- 
nounce the words after you have given as many words 
as you desire. 

I use another method that assists in training tke 
eye. Take the pictures which you have been studying 
during the month or term, hold them face downward, 
with the top of the picture from you, lift it upright, 
then immediately bring it to its horizontal position; 
then call upon some pupil to tell the name of the pic- 
ture and the painter. Let another pupil tell some- 
thing of the history of the picture and the life of the 
artist. I generally use this just before I begin the 
study of a new picture, or just afte. my morning or 
afternoon exercises. I hope if you try it you will find 
it not only interesting to your pupils but also helpful. 
—M. 8. 


One Way of Conducting a Read- 
ing Lesson 


The subject of the lesson is discussed with the pu- 
pils to find out what they already know about it. The 
whole class reads silently the first paragraph, the 
books are closed and some child is asked to tell the 
substance of it, or if he be timid the teacher draws 
him out by questions. Another child is called upon 
to read the same paragraph aloud, which he does with 
expression, having obtained the meaning beforehand. 
This method is followed until the whole lesson is read. 
The child gets and gives the thought, besides giving 
close attention and feeling a lively interest in his 
work. 

Children should be required, when reading aloud, to 
pass to the front of the room, because it gives them 
greater confidence in themselves and is more conven- 
ient and pleasing to those in their seats.—Subscriber. 


p 


Dumber and Arithmetic, 


Number | Games 


The following number games have proved a con- 
stant help to me for some time and it is with es 
that I pass them on to fellow-teachers: 

The first we call our turning exercise. The children 
are all asked to stand in the aisles facing the black- 
board. Then the teacher places any combination, with 
which the children are familiar, on the board. As 
soon as the children have thought the answer they 
turn with their backs to the board and the teacher 
calls on some one for the answer. This game affords 
excellent opportunity to discover the weak pupils, as 
all are very careful not to turn unless they are sure of 
the answer. 

The second the children and I call our circle game. 
The children arrange themselves in a circle with the 
teacher in the center. Beginning at any part of the 
circle, the teacher asks combinations. If any child 
fails to answer either quickly or correctly he takes 
his place i in the center with the teacher. Now his ob- 
ject is to get back into the circle, which he can do by 
answering any combination more quickly than the 
child who is called upon. When he has done this he 
and the child who failed change places, and so the 
game continues. Sometimes there are several in the 
center. This only adds interest to the game, as then 
often two or three children answer together, which 
allows a greater number to return to the circle than 
enters the center. 

Iam sure if this is given a fair trial by any prithary 
teacher it will often serve as a ray of sunshine in the 
daily routine of school life. —Carrie Kempster. 


A Card Device 


Procure forty-five bristol board cards, about five 
inches by two and wu half inches, and an old large-fig- 
ured calendar which can be cut up. Cut out enough 
of the tigures to make the forty-five combinations in 
arithmetic and mount them neatly on these cards. It 

is surprising how your pupils will improve by 

| 5 giving a few minutes a day to this rapid think- 

'—— ing. Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 

| division may all be strengthened in this man- 
: ner. 

In music the same method may be used to fix the in- 

| rs 


tervals, as do, me, sol, do. may be 


placed on acard and held a moment before the 
class, and then sung in syllables by the pupil who 
first recognizes it. 

It is really the constant review, constant rethinking 
or going over that will ever fix the important points 
in the pupils’ minds.—Dolly I. Dean. 


An Interesting Game 


F. W. BUCHHOLZ, CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 
A very interesting and instructive game can be 
played by pupils studying the multiplication tables. 
Each pupil is provided with a piece of paper about 
eight inches square, upon which he lays off a plat of 
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the schoolroom: with particular reference to the loca- 
tion of the seats. 

At the top of each row he places the number of the 
row, numbering from left to right. His attention is 
called to the position of each pupil in each row, num- 
bering from the front to the back seat; e. g., John sits 
in the third seat of the third row. This plat is called 
the pupils’ score card. The teacher also keeps a score 
card. 

There is drawn upon the blackboard a ini 
about forty inches high by thirty inches wide, divided 
into equal squares, in each one of which is placed a 
number, as follows: 


In the upperrow 5 1 6 
In the second row 412 2 
In the third row 7 3 8 
In the lower row 9 10 11 


Suppose the class is working on the table of sevens. 
The teacher calls a pupil to the front and gives him a 
light rubber house ball about two and one-half inches 


in diameter, which has been dampened with a moist 
sponge. Standing about ten feet from the board, the 
pupil throws the ball at the numbered squares. The 
damp ball leaves a spot where it strikes the board, 
which quickly dries. Should the pupil hit the square 
numbered 8 each member of the class places the num- 
ber 56 in the place occupied by the thrower’s seat on 
his own score card. Another pupil is called and hits 
the square numbered 3, and each pupil records 21 in 
the place occupied by the thrower’s seat. 

Should the pupil hit squarely on a dividing line an- 
other trial is allowed without penalty, but if the spot 
shows more in one square than in another the space in 
which the larger part lies is counted. Should the pu- 
pil fail to hit any numbered space, as is sometimes the 
case, he is allowed to throw again, and a third time if 
necessary, but no pupil should be allowed more than 
three trials. 

After each pupil has thrown the ball the class is re- 
quired to find out the following: How many points 
each row secured (addition); which row secured the 
largest score; the smallest score; how much the largest 
score (by rows) exceeds the one next below it; the one 


Devices for Number Work 


1. 

Take old railroad calendars that have large figures. 
Cut these figures apart and mount them on cardboard . 
in torm to add, divide, give ratios, etc. One problem 
on each card, Hold card for a moment before the 
class, then quickly remove. Have problem given 
orally or let pupil write answer on paper or black- 
board. 

3. 

Draw a circle on the blackboard; put figures from 1 
to 21 around the circumference. Put different figures 
in the center. Multiply, add or subtract the center 
figure with each in the circumference. 

3. 

Paper fish with all kinds of quick problems on the 
backs are a never-ending source of delight. - Use 
pointer with string and bent pin attached for equip- 
ment. Have a child in the pond (behind a table or 
desk) to put fish on the line. Each child has two trials 
at fishing. If the problem can’t be solved the fish gets 
away. Keep tally on the board of fish caught by. 
each. At the end of the exercise count up the col- 
umns and see which side won. This fishing game is 
given only occasionally to lend variety to review 
work.—Eva May Moss. 
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Nature Study. 


Primary Nature-Study Records 


The top of a seldom-used blackboard was deco- 
rated in colors (pastels) with a maple and oak-leaf de- 
sign. A verse descriptive of the month was written 
below. Close to the left edge of the board was writ- 
ten a date, beside which was a picture of a woodpecker 
on a bough. A very crude drawing, but it tculd a story 
of a child’s sharp eyes. Whenever a child noticed 
anything out-of-doors he mentioned the fact and was 
given time during school hours to add his item to the 
newspaper. Children who were unable to draw were 
allowed to write the facts. When half the board had 
been filled a trailing stem divided it from the clean 
half, and in a little while a second column was well 
under way. At a child’s suggestion the newspaper 
was copied by each member of the class and the pa- 
pers for the entire season tied together and carried 
home as great treasures. 


Another Nature Record-—Grade III. 


A good-sized scrap-book, with rough paper leaves, | 


was placed upon the fireplace shelf in the schoolroom. 
Each Friday afternoon a ‘‘telling’’ of all that had been 
noticed out-of-doors was registered. Illustrations 
made at odd moments in school or at home were 
mounted with written statements. This book was 
kept for a whole year, and was considered by the 
principal of the building as her best Christmas gift. 


Nature Record in Grade II. 

Fearing that the children might become unobservaut 
during the leafless months, the teacher prepared large 
sheets of wrapping paper for recording sheets. Each 
Monday one was hung in herroom. For five minutes 
each morning some child drew a picture of something 
that some one in the class had noticed. Often the lit- 
tle artist pictured the teacher’s ‘‘seeing.’’ When 
spring came, and the children fastened the last winter 
sheet with the others, their interest was as keen in 
nature work as when the gay leuves had led them a 
merry chase in the early fall. 


Record for Grade I. 

A large sheet of gray cardboard for each week, the 
record of which was tied to that of the previous week 
with gay ribbons. Fastened at the top was the month 
name. The children were not particularly skillful in 
drawing, therefore they made a ‘‘merry hunt’’ for 
small pictures to illustrate all that they saw happen. 
It was the dearest record of all the grades, despite the 
fact that squirrels stood on their heads and squashes 
were ‘‘toppling on their upside-down stems.”’ 

Only tive minutes a day were allowed for the mak- 
ing of thess records; but no doubt there were instilled 
in many a child-mind the great wonder of out-of-doors 
and love for all things great and small.—American 
Primary Teacher. . 


tor Nature Study 


A Suggestion 


I have an ungraded school and do not find time for 
much nature study; so I make a calendar, about 20 
inches by 15 inches, for each month and paint an ap- 
propriate picture in water-colors at the top with the 
name of the month. I divide the remaining space 
into two-inch squares, in which I place the number of 
each day. Each morning after the general exercises 
one child is allowed to paste on a square of paper over 
the date on the calendar. A sunshiny day a yellow 
square is pasted on the calendar, a light blue square is. 
used for a cloudy day, adark blue square for a rainy 
day and a white square to designate a snowy day. 
The children are to notice from which direction the. 


wind blows and the child who pastes the square on 


the calendar also writes on the square the direction of 
the wind. §. shows that we have a south wind, S. W. 
a southwest wind, etc. A child is not allowed to paste 
a square on the calendar unless he knows from which 
direction the wind blows. I find the children are al- 
ways anxious to put a square on the calendar, so they 
always remember to find out which way the wind 
blows before school calls.—Emily Grenlund. 


Work for Winter Days 


ELLA M. POWERS. 


Puring the winter months the pupils had studied 
much about the evergreens, the mosses, the bark of 
trees, and winter berries. We made a portfolio of our 
specimens. Squares of heavy cardboard were used 
and upon these were mounted a spray of evergreen. 
(Split the bark down the back of the stem, remove the 
hard interior and flatten it.) Upon the same card 
were mounted large cones cut in two vertically, a pol- 
ished and unpolished little section of the wood (both 
vertical and horizontal sections). Appropriate quota- 
tions were written upon many of these cards. 

Upon the pine card were neatly mounted the vari- 
eties of needles growing in twos, threes and fives, 
pieces of bark, cones, wood, a piece of the stem, tar 
and resin. 

Upon the spruce card may be the stem, bark, a little 
spray, wood, spruce-pulp paper and spruce gum. 

A second set of cards may be of drawings, and these 
may be neatly painted in water-colors in the natural 
browns and greens of bark, cones and leaves. Even 
if but four or five cards are done by the school, all 
will take great pride in the work, which may be placed 
over the blackboard or in some conspicuous place for 
a few days. 

Again, the pupils will be interested in making pretty 
booklets of stout paper. Tie them at one corner with 
acord. Into these the pupils may write the analyses 
given, or a series of tacts concerning the evergreen 
studied. On each page may be a drawing of the leaves 
or cones. 

Pupils enjoy this work, and in doing it work and 
pleasure are happily combined. 
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Geography and History. 


Geography Hint 


When studying Japan I suggested that we make a 
chart illustrative of Japanese life. The class was 
pleased with the idea, so we cut the pictures from a 
copy of ‘‘A Little Journey to Japan’’ and gave one to 


each pupil with the instruction to be ready to give the 


class a talk about his picture on the second day after. 
When the pupil finished his talk he pasted his pic- 
ture on a large piece of mat. They were careful of 


the arrangement on the mat and the result was a very . 


good chart which we hung in our Japanese corner. 

For some time the chart was surrounded before 
school and many questions asked and answered, as 
the A class was interested in it also. 

When one gave a talk others of the class added to it 
after he had finished. 

Reference books used were: ‘‘A Little Journey to 
Japan,”’ ‘‘Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—Asia,’’ 
‘Little People of Japan.’’—‘'B.”’ 


Important Cities of the’ World 


ELINOR ALLISON MOORE. 


Viadivostok 

Just now, because of the Russo-Japanese crisis, the 
world’s attention is turned toward the Far East, thus 
offering an exceptional opportunity for pupils to 
gather newspaper and magazine articles that will fur- 
nish them a store of geographical and historical infor- 
mation difficult to obtain at any other time; since, as 
Justin McCarthy suggests, ‘‘the best history of our 
own times is to be found in the newspapers of the 
day.”’ 

The northernmost of these important world-cities 

-of the Far East and the cause of much ot the present 
disturbance there is Russia’s great naval station on 
the Pacific, with one of the finest harbors for naval 
and military purposes in the world, a very Gibraltar 
of the East, with the single but important defect that 
it is icebound about three months of the year. Be- 
cause of that Russia is endeavoring to secure an ice- 
free port farther south, in territory Japan regards as 
hers. Hence the increasing trouble between these 
nations that makes the rest of the world wonder what 
will be the outcome. 

Vladivostok’s one defect presents another striking 
illustration of the frequently noted fact that much of 
history depends upon geography, and the historical 
records of a place are often made by its geographic 
conditions. For example upon example of this in our 
own country see that superior new work by one of 
America’s famous geographers, Albert Perry Brig- 
ham, ‘‘Geographic Influences in American History” 
(Ginn & Co.), that the progresssive teacher can hardly 
afford to do without, as its high authority, its beauti- 

ful illustrations and its entertaining text furnish such 
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valuable supplements to everyday class work that to 
see it is to feel the need of it. 

With Vladivostok’s chief defect in mind as the key 
to much of the present difficulty in the Far East, you. 
note what made Vladivostok. As Senator Beveridge 
explains in that masterpiece of observation and ex- 
planation of hitherto vaguely comprehended ques- 
tions, his recently published ‘‘Russian Advauice’’ (Har- 
per & Bros.): 

Russia is a cage—the prison of a race. On the west 
millions of gathering bayonets of Germany and all 
Europe menace the Slav with the perpetual possibility 
of war; on the south the Turk turns Russia back from 
the Mediterranean and the common highways of man- 
kind; on the north the frozen Arctic; on the east tke 
savage and remorseless tribes of Asia; and, later in 
time and farther in distance, India, disciplined, armed 
and fortified by England against Russia’s progress 
toward Oriental seas. Again, on the east and farther 


south, between Siberia and India, is China, mighty in 
its day but now falling to pieces, yet forbidden to 
Russia by the masterful power of England in former 


View of Vladivostok Showing Harbor and Railroad Station. 


days and later by the jealousies of other nations. 
Turn where he would the Russian could discern in the 
far distance the world’s common oceans which he felt 
to be his right in common with other peoples, but from 
which man and nature had conspired to bar him. 
There is something pathetic about this patient effort 
of the Russian to reach the oceans of the globe, to sail 
the seas others sail, to make the ports his brothers 
make, to meet his fellows in the harbors of the world, 
and to escape his vast and mighty cage, unequaled in 
it extent tho that cage may be. 


Vladivostok, ‘‘Ruler of the East,’’ was one way out 
of the Russian’s cage, which he founded in 1861 and, 
nine years luter, made a naval! station for his Siberian 
fleet. Here the naval workshops were brought and 
large plants for machine shops for steamers, repair 
shops and docks were established. Then Vladivostok 
became the terminus of the great overland telegraph 
line by way of Irkutsk that connects at Vladivostok 
by a cable with Nagasaki and Shanghai. Indeed, vou 
need your atlas constantly before you in determining 
what made Vladivostok a world city. 

Twenty years after this and thirty years after 
Viadivostok was founded, in 1891, Czar Alexander 
III. decreed the construction of that stupendous work, 
the Siberian Railroad, with Vladivostok as its Pacific 
terrainus. When that is completed, as it is expected to 
be next vear, Vladivostok will be directly connected 
with St. Petersburg, 6,000 miles away, with Moscow, 
Berlin and Paris, without varying the mode of trans- 
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portation or even changing cars. This great highway 
of commerce will not only increase the prestige of 
Vladivostok, which is hardly more than a day’s sail 
from Japan, but it will enable the traveler from Lon- 
don to reach China or Japan in about twenty days. 
What its construction involved is shown in a chapter 
on the Siberian Railroad in each of two books the pro- 
gressive teacher will find very helpful, Smith’s ‘‘Life 
in Asia’’ (Silver, Burdett & Co.), and Frank G. Car- 
penter’s ‘‘Geographical Reader, Asia’’ (American 
Book Co.), each 60 cents; and in a new and compre- 
hensive elucidation of many important questions the 
well informed are expected to view in the light of re- 
cent events, Skrine’s authoritative and eminently 
readable ‘‘Expansion of Russia,’’ recently published by 
The Macmillan Company. 

Vladivostok has trade relations with Japan, Korea 
and our Pacific coast. As wheat doesn’t thrive very 
well in eastern Siberia quantities of our wheat and 
flour are sent there thru Vladivostok, which also im- 
ports from us building materials, farm implements, 
iron and steel and their products; tho the Russian 
government tries to keep out of Siberia all manufac- 
tures that Russian shops or mills can supply. In fact 
Vladivostok is now called our best market on the Pa- 
cific. The latest available statistics show that we sup- 
ply that cosmopolitan city with one-third of all it eats 
and wears, to say nothing of nearly all its machinery 
and utensils. Vladivostok takes from us annually 
supplies approximately as follows: 


Cotton drills, jeans and sheetings........... 8,000,000 


Refined oil, between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 gallons. 

A recent writer reviewing American interests in 
the Far East says that the American firm of Clarkson 
& Co., established at Vladivostok six or seven years, 
has recently ‘secured a twenty-four-year lease of 
fifty-four acres cf land near the city and is erecting a 
flour mill, to be equipped with up-to-date American 
appliances. The buildings are four and one-half 
stories, with lodging houses, warehouses and branch 
railway. The concern has coal and gold mines, a saw- 
mill, sash, blind and door factory, contract for gran- 
ite work on a new wharf, and branch offices at Naga- 
saki, Port Arthur, Tientsin and Harbin. 

Enoch Emery, an American, has been for thirty-five 
years a general merchant. with storehouses at Vladi- 
vostok, along the Amoor River, on Lake Baikal, along 
the Siberian Railway, at Moscow, St. Petersburg and 
Hamburg. Before the railway was constructed his 
caravans crossed the mountains and tundras. He 
operated steamers on lakes and rivers. He dealt in 
everything, from a shoe to a twin-screw steamer, from 
a cradle to a gravestone—a true Yankee peddler in a 
foreign land, where he was the richest American. He 
was once a poor boy in Cape Cod. He went to Nico- 
laestk, Siberia, on the mouth of the Amoor River, in 
answer to an advertisement of a lonely American who 
wanted a clerk. He was then sixteen years old. He 
learned the Russian language and mastered the busi- 
ness, which he soon undertook for himseif. He says 
any upright American can do business anywhere the 
Russian flag floats, as behind him is the mighty infiu- 
ence of Uncle Sam, for whom the Russian has a good- 
will not possible for any other nationality. 

Indeed, it is difficult to study cosmopolitan Vladi- 
vostok, with its nearly 30,000 inhabitants gathered 
from the uttermost parts of the earth, without learn- 
ing more or less of other places whose peoples reach 


its port that ice-breaking steamers must keep open in 
winter. 

Of course Vladivostok’s world-wide business is 
transacted in many languages. So here the Russian 
government has established the University of Oriental 
Languages in which to train her youth for consular, 
dipiomatic and commercial pursuits. The Russian is 
noted for his facility in acquiring languages. Senator 
Beveridge in his remarkable new book, ‘‘The Russian 
Advance,’’ that no student of present conditions can 
afford to overlook, tells of Russia’s common soldiers 
carrying on intelligible speech with natives in less 
than a month after their arrival, and cites the example 
of the general manager of the Russo-Chinese Bank in 
Asia, who speaks English, French, German, Chinese 
and various dialects of north-central Asia with the fa- 
cility of a native. Thus are Russians prepared to deal 
with the peoples of the world in the language of each; 
and, in other ways, it is evident that Vladivostok was 
founded with the intention its name implies, of ruling 
the East thru a mart of world-wide tratfiic. 


How to Keen an Historical 
Scrap-Book 


MARY A. MCCLELLAND, NEW YORK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, IN 
N. Y. TESCHERS’ MONOGRAPHS. 


An historical scrap-book, like any other work on 
history, must have an aim andascope. Hence, if we 
are to compile a scrap-book, we shall do well to deter- 
mine at the outset whether the book shall treat of the 
history of our own country, or of some other land, or 
of the whole world. Having selected any one of these 
subjects—our own country,for example —we have still 
another question to settle: Shall we consider the en- 
tire nation? or one group of states? or one state or 
territory? or one county, one city, one village? Sup- 
pose ‘we decide upon our own country, and that, hav- 
ing decided, we begin at once to collect material. We 
now make an interesting discovery. In order to fol- 
low the history of our own people we must to a cer- 
tain extent watch the history of other peoples. But in 
doing this we must take note of only such acts and © 
conditions abroad as havea direct bearing upon the 
welfare of our own nation, else shall we lose sight of 
the main line of thought and have but a collection of 
‘‘current events.”’ 

Again, taking, say, the history of the United States, 
we must recognize the fact that history is a complex 
thing. Shall we follow all the broader lines? If so, 
we must divide our book into parts and classify under 
its appropriate heading every item of interest as we 
acquire it. Or, shall we choose but one line, and se- 
lect only such material as seems to have a bearing 
upon that? Shall we collect events relating only to 
social life? or to industrial life? or to education, or 
religion, or government? Simplify the work consid- 
erably, and yet there will be a pleasing complexity. 
Take, for example, the occupation of mining or ot 
farming. Events bearing upon either of these will re- 
late to all the others also. 

Time is another question to be considered. Shall 
our scrap-book, on whatever subject chosen, comprise 
the happenings of a few weeks, a few months, or of a 
longer period? The shorter the period the more can 
the work be given in detail; the longer the period the 
more condensed must the accounts be. For the shorter 
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period we can bring in the letter, the anecdote, the 
story, the poem. We can give particulars. For the 
longer period we must make frequent use of editorials 
and veneral accounts. The question of time concerns 
alsu the manufacture of the book—its size, shape, dur- 
ability, and other details. 

In these days the sources of history material are 
very abundant. The best newspapers and the highest 
grade magazines furnish fine journalistic articles and 
thoughtful editorials. The pamphlets, also, prepared 
for special occasions, as anniversaries, the erection of 
monuments and the like, frequently give in small 
compass the results of many a week’s careful research. 
History material is to be found everywhere and in all 
forms. But it appears to those only who have eyes 
to see. 

Having selected and arranged the clippings, pic- 
tures, etc., so that they shall tell a continuous story, 
we are ready to make the scrap-book. The leaves are 
of fine, stiff paper or thin cardboard, and in color 
white, cream, gray or any other tint desired. A bor- 
der in one or two fine red lines looks wellon the white 
or cream pages, and either white or black lines look 
well on the gray. Also, similar lines may divide the 
columns of printed matter and make a framework for 
each picture. The arrangement of articles on each 
page is in accordance with fancy; but one’s taste 
in this respect may be improved if one will observe 
the pages of the magazine or the illustrated newspa- 
per. 

For fastening the clippings and pictures to the page 
different methods are in use. Slits may be made in 
the page and the corners of the picture passed thru 
them; or the picture may be attached by one corner 
or by an edge to the puge, or it may be pasted down 
flatly. Ifa few leaves from a magazine are to be at- 
tached they may be separated somewhat and arranged 
like steps, each fastened by upper left hand corner or 
left edge. Each leaf of the scrap-book, as soon as 
finished, is placed under a weight. Next a title-page 
is prepared, also a preface, or introduction, or dedica- 
tion, if desired. The book must also havea table of 
contents and a list of illustrations. 

When all the leaves have been arranged in order, 
holes are bored thru and thru near the left edge. Cor- 
responding holes may be made in the cover, and all 
may be fastened together by a lacing of cord or rib- 
bon, or by brass tacks or brass rings. The cover, 
which may be of paper or cardboard, has on its front 
page the title and some further ornamentation, usn- 
ally in keeping with the subject matter of the book. 

Instead of a home-made cover an ordinary binder 
may be used, or the work of binding cun be done at a 
book bindery. The chief advantage of the loose bind- 
ing is that leaves may be added. 


Wherever history is taught in the schools students 
can learn to make scrap-books. Further, a person 
who has had practice in making compilations can go a 
step further. He can weave the facts together by his 
own pen by here and there explaining, or expanding, 
or condensing, as the case may require; or by giving 
his own opinions regarding certain of the questions 
brought together. Having practiced in this way, he 
can take the next step, which is to write articles on 
history himself, using whatever he may gather simply 
by way of illustration. 


Products ot Field, Mine and Fac- 
tory 


Starch 
MRS. G. P. DUBOIS. 


We may buy at the grocery a package of starch, its 
decorated label asserting that it is manufactured by 
Messrs. So and So, when the great seven- or ten-story 
establishment did not make a grain of it, but only re- 
fined it. The genuine starch factories are exceedingly 
small, and equally numerous, being the leaves of the 
ordinary, everyday plants, with the sunshine as the 
active factor. In the great fields where corn, rice, 
wheat or potatoes are growing on a bright day this 
necessary food-substance of the whole world of ani- 
mals and plants is made by the ton. ; 

All plants are formed largely of cells which contain 
a variety of substances, but starch is found every- 
where in all kinds of plants, except fungi. Not alone 
for winter use is this food stored, but for the every- 
day growth of the plant. Whena plant is young and 
growing very fast larger quantities of starch are 
formed, and just before it begins to fruit starch 
gorges the stems, accumulations of it being taken 
from the leaves and redeposited in special portions of 
the plant as they begin to ripen. Many a thrifty little 
plant stores the wealth of a summer’s work in a 
round carpet-bug of a bulb or tuber, like the onion or 
the hyacinth, or in fruits, as the banana, or in seeds, 
as the bean. 

As you see, starch is not made; it is only set free 
from its little storage cells in the plant-factories. 
Some plants manufacture much more than others, and 
those upon which our great industries depend are po- 
tatces, wheat, corn, rice, arrowroot and sago. In 
Europe potatoes, rice and wheat are mainly em- 
ployed. 

There are two very lurge corn-starch manufactories, 
one at Oswego, N. Y., the other at Glen Cove, L. I. 
These establishments each produce from twenty to 
thirty tons of starch per day, and consume annually 
millions of feet of lumber, generally basswood, for 
making the boxes in which the starch is packed. 
There are numerous smaller ones thruout the country, 
some of which manufacture starch merely for various 
dessert and invalid preparations. 

Probably this very common article is usually asso- 
ciated in your minds with collars and shirtwaists, or | 
perhaps corn-starch pudding, but it has many other 
uses. It is used for sizing in paper-making to give the 
smooth, shiny surface, especixlly in fancy papers. A 
paper mill producing daily 3,300 pounds of prime qual- 
ity paper will use annually 165,000 pounds and more 
of starch. It thickens the colors used in printing 
cloth. It is used in making noodles and macaroni. 
Sometimes it is sprinkled on the mulberry trees, being 
an excellent food for the silkworms that feed on these 
trees. It is used in giving a finish to white fabrics, 
for bookbinder’s paste, and in making white glucose 
syrups. One very important application is in the 
powdering (dusting) of the forms in metal foundries 
instead of the charcoal dust formerly used, which was 
very injurious to the health of the workmen. 
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The starch-grains of every plant differ in both size 
and shape from all others. In rice they are very 
small, with angular corners which fit closely and 
firmly together, and that is the reason why rice is so 
hard. In the potato they are large and round, with 
considerable space between filled with water, and the 
potato is comparatively soft. One who is familiar 
with these shapes can distinguish the lens-shaped 
grain of the wheat, the round or oval grain of the po- 
tato and arrowroot, and the small, angular grain in 
rice starch, altho without the microscope they all 
look alike. 

Now in all these plants we have the crude starch 
made and stored for use, but so carefully and securely 
is it stored that much labor and experience are re- 
quired to get it out of the little storage cells, and the 
method that will serve well with the potato will not 
work with corn and rice. 


There are two methods of getting the starch out of 
corn. In the alkaline or sweet process the corn is run 
thru a fanning mill to blow away dust, husks, etc., 
and is then steeped in water for from three to ten 
days, when the softened grains are crushed between 
rolls. After a time fermentation sets in, and, as this 
is unpleasant, some factories use the Durgen system, 
in which a continuous stream of water flows slowly 
thru the steeping tanks. The grain is then ground in 
buhrstone and roller mills thru which water is flow- 
ing; the starchy substance goes to revolving sieves of 
brass wire for the ccarser straining and then thru 
bolting cloth. The waste glutinous matter is sold to 
be fed to animals. The starch is washed over and over 
and stirred in water for several hours at a time to al- 
low the oil to be drawn off and the gluten to settle, and 
at last it 1s run into a settling tank where it settles in 
a solid layer from which the water can be drawn off 


_very completely. The wet starch is then shoveled into 


frames lined with cloth and having perforated bot- 
toms thru which the water drains. The cake of damp 


starch is cut into smaller blocks and placed on porous 


floors of plaster-of-paris or brick, which absorb the 
adhering water. From there it is removed to the dry 
room and kept at a high temperature for several days, 
then wrapped in paper and further dried, the entire 
process requiring several weeks. 

In recent working they have learned how to save the 
corn-oil, which is frequently sold for painter’s oil. 
After careful steeping the grain is coarsely ground, 
and stirred with water in long troughs; the husks and 
germ, being lighter than the starchy portions, are 
floated off. These contain the most of the oils and are 
pressed to extract it or dried in the shape of oil-cake 
for cattle food. 

New machinery is being constantly invented for use 


‘in starch-making, both to prevent waste and to hasten 


the work. Two have lately come into use for separat- 
ing the starch from the wash water. They are both 
centrifugal machines, that is, machines that throw 
their contents from their centers as they whirl, for 
the word comes from two words meaning ‘‘center”’ 
and ‘‘to flee from.’’ Each of these machines has a 
basket, one of perforated. the other of unperforated 
sheet-metal. In the latter the starch is thrown against 
the cylinder wall and packed so firmly that it remains 


as a thick layer, while the water collects in the middle 
of the drum and can be drawn off, carrying with it 
much of the fiber and other waste. In the perforated 
drum the water passes thru, leaving the solid matter 
behind. The starch, being the heaviest, forms a layer 
directly on the basket walls, while inside of this is a 
layer of gray starch, containing the sa tint which 
is scraped off and washed again. 

A bushel of corn (56 pounds) yields sone 28 pounds 
of starch and about 13 pounds of gluten suitable for 
cattle food. 

The same process is followed in making whea 
starch. When the wheat is allowed to ferment all the 
gluten, of which it contains a large amount, is de- 
stroyed. By another process part of the gluten is re- 
covered, and is used in making macaroni and noodles 
and a paste for leather or cloth. One hundred pounds 
of wheat, by this method, yields about 55 pounds of 
starch and 12 pounds of gluten, and, by the fermenta- 
tion process, about 59 pounds of starch and 11 pounds 
of bran. 

In making potato starch the potatoes are first cure- 
fully washed and then grated into a soft pulp which is 
shaken'in sieves upon which fine jets of water play 
and wash out the starch. The wash waters contain 
much potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and are 
only good to use in fertilizing land. The yield from 
100 pounds of potatoes is about 15 or 16 pounds of dry 
starch. 

Rice yields about 85 per cent of total starch. The 
gluten and fibrous matter remaining are used as cattle 
food, or if carefully dried and pulverized are some. 
times sold as ‘‘rice meul.”’ 

The starch prepared from sago is the sago flour of 
commerce. 

Starch-producing plants contribute more to the 
wants of man than any other, and are capable of being 
cultivated in every part of the globe. 

During the eighteenth century starch was used in 
England in printing cotton goods with colors, in stiff- 
ening linen and in making hair-powder, and soon after 
the beginning of the nineteenth century it became an 
important branch of manufacture in that country. 
About the year 1800 there lived in London a man 
known as Beau Brummell who was famous for his fine 
dress, and especially for his stiffened cravats. For a 
long time he kept the secret of the starch used in pre- 
paring them, and so was the wonder and admiration 
of the fashionable world. A very inferior quality was 
used to stiffen the wide ruffs worn during the Eliza- 
bethan era, but before this starch was scarcely known. 
Today the daily consumption in the United States 
alone is estimated at 250 tons. 


A Word Game 


This device for variation in word drill has been 
found useful in an ungraded school where the primary 
class is small, 

The words are either printed on bristol board or cut 
from old books or papers and mounted. Each word 
is held up before the class and the child who can say 
it first receives the card. When all the words have 
been given out the children count their words and 
each is anxious to tell who the winner is.—Anna C. 
Simon. 
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School Management. 


As Others See Us 


OLIVE I. CAREY. 


Several ladies were spending an afternoon together. 
One was asked how her daughter was doing at school, 
and she answered that she feared she would have to 
ask to have her placed in another room. She was do- 
ing well in her lessons, but her teacher wore on her 
nerves. The teacher had a dreadful habit of ‘‘sniff- 
ing.’ The girls had resolved to put their money to- 
gether and buy her some handkerchiefs as a gentle 
hint, but their mothers stopped that, and gave them 
lectures upon being considerate. 

‘‘When Margaret first complained I told her she 
would soon become accustomed to it and never no- 
tice it, but on the contrary she noticed it more and 
more. Her father became completely out of patience 
with her and told her it was all nonsense; that prob- 
ably the girls had commented upon a trifling peculiar- 
ity until it had assumed gigantic proportions, and he 
was not going to have a daughter with ‘nerves;’ she 
would never get on in the world if she allowed small 
things to have such an effect upon her. I visited the 
school myself, and while, of course, I noticed it, I 
doubt if I would have done so had Margaret not 
spoken of it. What I did notice was that the hand- 
kerchief she carried looked like a rag, and I at first 
thought that by accident she had picked up a dust- 
cloth, but I remembered hearing some of the girls 
commenting upon her ‘dreadful’ handkerchiefs and 
saying they never saw her withaclean one. Mar- 
garet’s father and I did not allow her to speak of the 
‘sniffing’ at home. But one day she came in and said, 
‘Mamma, Miss H— is very nice and I am learning a 
great deal, but Ican not stand it any longer. Per- 
haps if you speak to her politely about it she will 
think of it and not do itso much.’ That was a week 
ago. Her father still refused to listen to any sugges- 
tion of a change until yesterday. He then questioned 
Margaret very particularly and afterward told me he 
believed the child’s health was being affected and she 
had better be changed, even if it were to a lower 
room. The real reason came out after awhile—he had 
hired a new office boy who was afflicted in the same 
way, and he was nearly driven wild. He said, how- 
ever, that he should never have noticed it if it had 
not been for hearing so mueh about it at home, and 
he and I had considerable fun overit. He insists he 
‘inherited’ it from Margaret instead of the other 
way.”’ 

This little history led to a discussion of teachers and 
their habits and the influence of these habits. 

Mrs. B— said she found her little girl before the 
mirror the other day going thru the queerest contor- 
tions; she said she was trying to ‘‘ladgh with her 
eyes’’ as her teacher did. Her teacher never ‘‘laughed 


' one day something unusually funny happened and we 
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with hér mouth,” but her eyes laughed and laughed, 
and when she kept her eyes down all the children 
knew there was something funny and looked around 
to see what it was. 

‘‘That reminds me,’’ said Mrs. H—, ‘‘of a teacher I 
had who did the same thing. We were quite large 
girls and concluded she was ashamed of her teeth; but 


had the surprise of our lives when we saw the most 
magnificent set of teeth and saw for the first time 
what a handsome woman our teacher was. We tried 
to surprise her into a laugh again, some of the girls 
arguing her teeth were false, but it was no use. So 
one day I boldly walked up to her and said, ‘Miss 
D—, will you let me look at your teeth a minute—for 
something very special, and please don’t ask me what 
itis.” She opened her mouth, evidently thinking I 
wanted to see the inside, but altho her eyes danced 
she never asked a question. When I was first married 
I sat in the car opposite a lady who looked very fa- 
miliar. A woman got up and was thrown into the 
lap of a gentleman opposite. The lady’s eyes danced 
and immediately I recognized my old teacher. I made 
myself known, and the first thing she asked me was, 
‘Why did you want to see my teeth?’ I told her, and 
she said she thought that was the reason. She then 
told me how she acquired the habit of smiling with 
shut lips. When she was sixteen she was very fond 
of laughing, and someone said maliciously, ‘Oh yes, 
Jennie likes to laugh because she has such handsome 
teeth.’ She felt deeply hurt and resolved never to 
show her teeth again if she could possibly avoid it. 
Then a little later she read what Charles Lamb says of 
a fine set of teeth being nothing but bones and as such 
very objectionable to a looker-on who was at all sensi- 
tive about seeing an exhibition of part of the skeleton. 
When she was old enough to realize that handsome 
teeth were a great addition to her charms the habit 
had become fixed, and in the schoolroom she found 
it a very useful one, especially in her first years of 
teaching when everything was so funny:”’ 

Mrs. H— was thea reminded of the teacher she had 
with the beantiful hands. She refused to wash dishes 
because it would spoil her hands and she wanted them 
to be like those of Miss W—. ‘‘My mother knew Miss 
W—, and she invited her home to lunch and turned 
the conversation upon housework. Miss W— said she 
had never been required to do any when a child be- 
cause she was the only one, but that since she had 
grown up she had washed dishes and made beds and 
dusted enough to pay up for it. ‘But how do you keep 
your hands looking so nice?’ asked my mother. ‘Oh, 
a pair of old gloves and a little glycerine keeps them 
smooth and I come naturally by a small hand. All 
the women of our family and our name have small 
hands, and I think it no beauty. A powerful, moth- 
erly hand, such as George Eliot gives Dorothea, is my 
deal.’ Then a conversation upon hands followed and 
I learned that something besides fragility was needed 
to make a hand beautiful. But Miss W— turned my 
mind in the direction of hand study, and I have al 
ways remembered her because of her dainty, delicate 
little hands, not so large as my ten-year-old Helen’s; 
and my Helen, by the way, is just as susceptible to the 
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influence of a pretty hand. She told me the other day 
her teacher looked like a lady but her hands were 
coarse. I tola her she couldn’t tell by that. Many 
ladies were obliged to do work which made their 
hands look coarse. ‘But it isn’t that kind of coarse, 
mamma,’ and I had to be satistied.”’ 

Mrs. W— then told her little reminiscence. She 
dated her love of pretty skirts to a teacher she had 
who always had the prettiest lace and embroidery on 
her white skirts and had a way of showing them off 
to the best advantage besides. 

Mrs. D— laughed and said: ‘‘James asked me the 
other day why I didn’t wear a red skirt with waves 
like water init. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘do you like that bet- 
ter than my pretty red silk one?’ and he never had 
seen it, altho I have had it a month and am very 
proud of it, while the one his teacher wore he told me 
was ‘great.’”’ 

Another lady said her boy was sitting gazing into 
space for quite awhile and then came outwith: ‘I 
never cared much about Miss ——, but I think now 
she is all right. John Sullivan’s mother came to 
school the other day and she wasdrunk. Johnisa 
‘dandy’ and always gives the teacher a whole lot of 
trouble; but she treated his mother as if che was 
dressed fine, and when she fell over half asleep she 


The children are always delighted with the mystery 
and charm that is associated with St. Valentine’s day. 
They come to school enthusiastic and interested in the 
subject of St..Valentine and their gifts. Shall we sup- 
press all this interest, orfendeavor to encourage the 
childish interest? Look back upon our own childhoud 
days and judge. The determination to make it an 
unusually happy day will bring its reward. 

On the day before St. Valentine’s day draw a new 
border upon one of the blackboards. It may consist 
of a row of little red hearts. These can easily be 
changed into shields when Washington’s birthday 
comes, and a slight change means a great deal to these 
little ones. 

Upon the morning of St. Valentine’s day have a pic- 
ture of two pretty birds, or sketch them upon the 
blackboard. A white dove and a few scattered snow- 
drops with a timely motto will be a sketeh fully appre- 
ciated by the pupils. Tell the children of that quaint 
old belief that upon this day each little bird chooses 
his mate for the year. 


Stories of St. Valentine 


The five-minute morning talk upon February 14th 
may be about this good old saint, St. Valentine. 

Tell the children the ancient legend of the old 
French priest who was so dearly loved by the chil- 
dren. He heard all their little troubles, all their diffi- 
culties, and was always very kind and gentle with 
them. He helped them to forget their annoyances 
and he settled their disputes in a gentle manner. 
More children came to him each year; so many that 
he could not get time to see and comfort them all, so 
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St. Valentine’s Day 


ELLA M. POWERS. 


gave her a glass of water and acted as if she thought 
she was sick and said she was afraid the heat of the 


‘room had overcome her, and helped her out into the 


hall. The boys thought she was silly not to know 
Mrs. Sullivan was drunk when any one could smell it, 
and I thought so too until just now, and I bet she did 
it so John wouldn’t feel bad.’’ ‘‘It was a revelation 
to Harry, and I notive he speaks of Miss —— with the 
greatest respect, and even goes so far as to say she 
might be called ‘cross’ by some, but he thought her 
only ‘strict.’ Boys needn’t have lessons driven in al- 
ways. He brought the ‘dandy’ John home with him 
the other day, a most unprepossessing hoy, and treated 
him royally. His father feels so grateful for the seed 
Miss —— has dropped into thoughtless Harry’s mind 
that I think he would like to give her a diamond col- 
lar or some other slight token of his appreciation.”’ 
So story after story was told, each adding her testi- 
mony until it appeared that each one present possessed 
some strongly developed taste or trait or mannerism 
‘which she had caught from some teacher whom she 
either liked or disliked. And I, as a teacher, who has 
also her ‘‘that reminds me,’’ sat and trembled and re- 
solved to do or say nothing that I should dislike to 
hear in future years as a reminiscence from any of 
my little men and women of the present day. 


he asked them to send their messages to him. Some- 
times they sent him notes with love and gratitude. 

After his death the children sent their messages of 
love to each other upon the birthday of this good old 
saint, whom they still remember and love. 

Tell them of the old custom among the people of 
choosing a patron saint on this day. For the whole 
year this patron saint was to be their friend. It has 
always been a celebrated day for choosing friends. 

Old Customs 

In France and Englund this day has been observed 
more fully than in other countries. in many places 
rare and costly gifts were sent. Queens and princesses 
received most exquisite presents from admiring 
friends. Rich and poor, old and young were made 
happy by’sending and receiving tokens of thoughtful- 
ness and love. 

In other places the names of people were written 
upon slips of paper, placed in a box, and drawn. The 
name drawn became one’s valentine for that year. 

Some Lessons on St. Valentine’s Day 

The list of words for the spelling lesson may be 
similar to: There, lived, good, old, saint, loved, chil- 
dren, sent, letters, same, 

After a drill upon these words the little ones, for 
busy work, can write something about the old priest, 
as: 

Long ago there lived a good man. He was an old 
saint. He loved the children. He sent them letters. 
We do the same with each other today. 

Very creditable papers will be written. Of course 
the spelling is good, and the secret of this is that the 
spelling lesson always precedes such seat work. 
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Much of the busy work of this day may center about 
the valentines. The sewing, drawing, paper cutting, 
folding and pasting may have reference to the day’s 
good saint. 


Number Work 


The first year children in primary work will enjoy 
the day. The little folk in numbers are shown some 
tiny silver hearts. 

If one of these pretty hearts costs two cents, what 
will seven cost? How much will eight cost? 

I buy fourteen hearts and give half to frank for the 
valentine he is making; how many doI give him? 

Here are two pieces of pretty cardboard. They are 
four inches long and three inches wide; how many 
inches of this gilt paper border is needed to paste 
around the edge? (The children think, measure, cut 
and paste. ) 

We need one and one-half yards of worsted to make 
a rosette for each corner; how much do we need for 
the four corners? 

I shall tie a ribbon to my valentine; ribbon is four 
cents a yard; how many yards can I buy for twelve 
cents? 

Here are some little gilt stars with five points each; 
how many points have three stars? 

I shall put four stars on a valentine; twelve stars 
will decorate how many valentines? 

The postman leaves three valentines at Willie’s 
house, eight at Ruth’s house, and two for me. How 
many does he leave us three? ; 

If possible, let the busy work in number be with 
hearts, bows of worsted, pictures of flowers (cut from 
flower catalogs), or pictures of birds. 


Reading 


The reading lesson may be a short selection about 
St. Valentine. Ask several pupils in turn to come and 
read a paragraph or two at sight. 

Again, write many beautiful quotations appropriate 
to the day, place them in a box, let the members of 
the reading class draw them and read to the others. 

Later on in the day these will be distributed for seat 
work and may be neatly copied. The quotations may 
be simple and contain easy words. 


The Drawing Lesson 
(A Picture Story) 


I will tell you a story and you may draw the pic- 
tures for it. 

On one St. Valentine’s day two little girls came to 
the window in their home and looked down the long 
street. Their faces were round and merry and they 
were looking out of the lower right-hand pane of 
glass. (You may draw these two round faces at the 
window. ) 

The children were watching for the postman. At 
last he was seen coming down the street. At the house 
next to theirs he left a large square box with a string 
tied around it. (Draw this package.) At last he came 
to their own door. One of the children ran out to the 
door and he gave her an envelope, with two stamps 
and a round postmark on it. There was her name on 
the outside. Yes, it was for herself—for it said, Miss 
Kitty Dow, 4 Park Street, City. 
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The address was written very nicely, too. 
this envelope. ) 

Who could it be from? How eagerly she cut the en- 
velope! She drew forth the most beautiful valentine 
she had ever seen, birds, flowers and beautiful bor- 
ders. (Draw the valentine. ) : 


(Draw 
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Some Points in History 
‘For Upper Grade Pupils. 


(Continuation of “CHILDREN’S APOLOGIA,” by Sisters of 
Mercy, Concord, N. H.] 


MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Who were the Huguenots? 
The followers of the errors of Calvin in France. 
What was the “Massacre of St. Bartholomew?” 
A great crime committed in 1572 by persons profes sing the 
Catholic faith. 
- To whom does the guilt of this crime belong? 

A. To King Charles 1X., to his mother Catherine de Medici 
and their councilors, but to no one else unless it be their agents 
in the crime. 

Was, then, the motive a religious one? 

A. It was the absence, not the presence, of religious motives 
that the crime. 

What was the character of Charles LX.? 

A. He was a poor creature, at the best. He had a sickly 
body, a stunted mind, and knew little but vice. He took his cue 
from his mother, and so went blindly on under her direction. 

Yhat was the character of Catherine de Medici, his 


Pero 


mother? 

A. She was. in name,a Catholic, in soul a pagan; a free 
thinker, with a leaning to occult sciences, caring nothing for 
religion and everything for power. 

Q. How did she feel toward the Huguenots? 

A. She hated and despised them, but was ready to use them 
when it served her purpose; or when they stood in her way, 
to trample them under her feet. 

Had she reverence for the Catholic faith? 

A. She had about as little reverence for the Vicar of Christ 
as of England. 

Q. Why did she conceive this dreadful crime‘ 

A. Béonuse of her jealousy of Coligny, the leader of the Hu- 
guenots, who was gaining great influence over the king. 

. Did the clergy countenance the massacre? 

A. Far from it. With the true spirit of Christ they pro- 
tected the Huguenots from the civil authorities and rescued 
them from the populace. 

Q. What kindness was shown the Huguenots at Toulouse? 

A. The monasteries and convents took a glorious revenge for 
numberless past outrages on monk and nun by opening their 
doors and giving refuge to the persecuted Protestants. 

> What does Fleury say on the subject? 

A. “The clergy, in spite of the ill usage they had received 
from the heretics, saved as many of them as they could in 
various places.”’ 

Q. Why did the Church hold services of thanksgiving? 

A. Because the clergy were deceived and led to believe that 


it was the discovery of a plot to overthrow the king and the 
government. 


SAINT THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

Q. When and where did St. Thomas live? 

A. He was born in London, December 21, 1118. 

Q. What was his characteristic? 

A. He is described by an old chronicler: ‘Keen in thought, 
winning and lovable in conversation, so keen in discernment 
and understanding that he would always make difficult ques- 
tions plain in a wise manner.” 

In whose reign did he live? 

A. In the reign of Henry II., king of England. 

Q. Why did the king owe his sceptre to St. Thomas? 

A. The saint, having been sent to Rome on important bus- 
iness, by his tact and skill secured the right of succession to 
Henry II. 

Q. Did the king recognize this favor? 

A. He gave St. Thomas the place next himself as lard chan- 
cellor and made him his friend and confidant. 

Q. How did St. Thomas live? 

A. With great pomp and state; nevertheless, he did not for- 
get the poor, and he practiced great bodily penance. 

Q. What difficulties did- he meet with in his relations with 
the king? 

A. The king had a violent and uncontrollable temper and 
would brook no opposition from either Church or State. t. 
Thomas soon found that all he could do was to wait till the 
paroxysms had passed, and then try to diminish the evils he 
Was powerless to prevent. 

Q. To what dignity did the king next appoint him? 

A. As archbishop to the see of Canterbury. 

- By whom was he consecrated? 

A. By his friend the Bishop of Winchester. 

Q. What did the aged prelate say to St. Thomas after the 
‘ceremony? 

A, “Dearest brother, I give you now the choice: you must 
lose the favor of either your earthly or your Heavy enly King.” 

Q. What was St. Thomas’ reply? 

A. Upon his knees, and with uplifted hand, St. Thomas made 
answer: “By God’s help and strength I make my choice; and 
never, for the love and favor of any earthly king will I forfeit 
the grace of the kingdom of heaven.” As the bishop blessed 
him, both burst into ears. 

Q. What change now appeared in his life? 

A. A very marked change from a life of courtly splendor. He 
joined the monks at midnight in the Matin Office, and after it 
was over he washed the feet of thirteen poor men in imitation 
of his Divine Master: he then reverently kissed their feet, 
ge Regaa at a well-laden table, and finally dismissed them 
w alms 


Q. How did he lose the favor of the king? 
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A. He demanded restitution of some Church property which 
rapacious Normans had seized, and he refused to pay an un- 
constitutional tax. 

Q. What next gave offence? 

A. He pronounced the sentence of excommunication against 
the Bishop of Salisbury and others of the clergy who were 
ome of disobedience and schism in order to further the royal 
schemes. 

Q. Who was Pope at this time? 

A. Alexander II., who was in thorough sympathy with St. 
Thomas. 

Q. What was the end? 

A. Knowing it would please the king, four knights attacked 
St. Thomas in his cathedral and killed him. P 

Q. How did Henry II. show his repentance later, when he was 
— by the Scots and his son and heir had risen against 
im: 

A. Bare-footed and as a poor pilgrim, he made a penitential 
visit to the martyr’s tomb and there, baring his shoulders, he 
allowed himself to’ be scourged by the prelates and monks. 


Suggestions for a Short 
Lenten Talk to the Class. 


REV. A. A. LINGS. 


V 7, on is there that is not astonished at our dear 
by a rigorous and continued fast of forty days 
a gees ‘nights, condescended to show us how to mortify 
the flesh. He was the flower of innocence the lily of the valley, 
the lamb without stain. Why did He wish to undergo this 
fast? To give us an example of penance and mortification. 
We are now beginning the days of abstinence and of fast, 
called Lent, which the holy Church enjoins. Were I address- 
ing older persons, who are bound to observe the fast, I would 
have to speak on the unwillingness of many to inconvenience 
themselves by doing anything contrary to the demands of their 
appetites. They have no reason for not obeying the law, and 
still they find many excuses for evading it. But, speaking to 
you, my dear young people, who are not yet obliged to fast, I 
must insist that these are days of public penance, and that you 
also are obliged to do something, however little, something of 
mortification and penance, in order to prepare for the great 
Easter. When in the time of the Jews the prophets announced 
a fast, not only were those of mature age included in it, but the 
young, even the infants and the domestic animals. But, you 
will ask. What penance are we to do? Are we to fast, to take 
the discipline, and put on sackcloth? 

A strict fast is not enjoined on you, but you must not lose 
sight in these days of Lent of the fact that you owe to the 
eall of the Church some little mortification. Would it not be 
an easy and at the same time a most grateful sacrifice if you 
ate only at your meals? Could you not at breakfast take mere- 
ly a piece of bread and a cup of coffee or milk? Could you not 
sometimes refuse a drink that you like very much? It is cer- 
tain that the mortification of the palate is a most powerful 
means to enable us to restrain our passions. A horse that is 
not obedient to the bridle has to be subdued by other means, 
sometimes much more severe; so it is with the soul and the 
body. If the body will not obey the law of God, and will even 
crag the soul down after unlawful pleasures, severe means 
must be used to bring it under submission. All the saints have 
performed works of penance, and the practice of mortification 
was one of the most profitable used in subjugating the body. 
Then these little abstinences gives us health and prolong our 
lives. It stands to reason that we must not give the body all 
that it craves. Even in olden times the Romans knew this, and 
pagan moralists have shown us that to be healthy. a simple 
and rigorous diet is the very best. The appetites of the body 
are curious, and make very axtravangant demands on us. See 
the drunkard, how his thirst canot be satisfied except by co- 
pious draughts of spirituous liquors. The drunkard’s life af- 
fords us sufficient proof of the unhappiness of unbridled appe- 
tites.—‘‘Sermons for Children,’’ Benziger Bros., New York. 
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Questions from Readers. 


1. Mention some of the important topics 
that should be developed with a sixth grade 
elass in history before taking up the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. 

Discuss executive agencies for secur- 
ing and maintaining order. 

Hughes says: “It is a mistake for the 
teacher to be late;’”’ also, “It is a mistake 
to be careless about persona! habits.’’ Dis- 
cuss these topics briefly. ‘ 

4. “It is a mistake to devote attention 
chiefly to the smart pupils in a class.” 
Discuss. 


5. Explain the use of the electro-magnet— 


in the ringing of a door bell. 
MARYLAND READER. 


* 

1. In reference to history in the 
sixth grade, it might be said that while 
many of the important events and per- 
sonages in history are covered in the 
supplementary reading books used in 
the lower grades, the regular study of 
history as such—in full-graded city 
school at least—is now usually de- 
ferred to the seventh grade. The work 
should be intreduced with a brief sur- 
vey of the conditions that existed in 
Europe and America, immediately pre- 
ceding the discovery by Columbus. De- 
velop the points, that five hundred years 
ago'there were no white men in this 
country, and the only inhabitants were 
Indians scattered here and there in 
small villages; that the Northmen were 
probably the first Europeans to set 
foot on this continent—Leif Ericson. 
Explain the limits of the known world 
in the fifteenth century; the growing 
desire for geographical knowledge; th= 
new impulse given to navigation by 
compass and astrolabe; and finally the 
need of a new East India route for 
commerce. 

2. A proper discussion of order and 
the means of securing it would require 
much space. All we ean do here is to 
touch on some of the essentials of the 
subject. Much of the deportment of a 
class depends upon the personality and 
efficiency of the teacher. The daily 
program should be well-planned and 
adequate. Children should be kept oc- 
cupied and interested in the work. 
Have it clearly understood that im- 
plicit obedience is required, but “keep 
the velvet glove on the iron hand.” 
Rule with the eye rather than the 
voice. Develop the habit of obediencé 
and diligence through the minds and 
hearts of the children, so that they 
will become self-governing. In the 
higher grades develop the honor sys- 
tem in application to work and de- 
portment. Have method in all class 
movements, passing in and out, rising 
and sitting, putting away of books, dis- 
tribution of materials, ete. 

3. The force of influence by exam- 
ple is so well known that we think there 


should be no need of discussing this. 


matter. Unless teachers endeavor to 
hold themselves as models in ordinary 
virtues, to practice what they preach, 
what can be expected of the pupils? 
Tn a word, avoid giving bad example. 
4. The logic of this statement should 
be apparent to every teacher. Inas- 


much as the purpose of the school is to 
educate all the children, the special at- 
tention and thought of the teacher 
should be given to those who are slow 
to learn—though this should never be 
allowed to retard the progress of the 
class as a whole. To teach the bright, 
interesting pupil is very easy; but to 
arouse and interest those who are dull, 
tests the teacher’s power. The latter 
requires skill, patience, tact, good judg- 
ment, zeal, versatility, but the results 
often more than compensate for the ex- 
tra trouble. The encouragement of the 
teacher will give the dull boy persever- 
ance and value of effort, and it is these 
characteristics that make them the 
peers of their bright class mates in later 
years. 

5. The use of the electro-magnet in 
the ringing of a call-bell cannot well be 
explained without a diagram, and as 
full explanations with illustrations may 
be found in any modern text-book on 
physics, we would refer this inquiry to 


‘such sources. A short and clear ex- 


planation may be found on page 322 of 
Higgins’ new “Elements of Physics. 
Gages Physics also presents the subject 
well. 
* 

A PHILADELPHIA REQUEST. 

We have a ecard from “A Reader,” 
Philadelphia, requesting brief surveys 
of the lives of Pope Leo XIII. and 
Pope Pius X. If the reader will send 
name and address we will forward clip- 
pings giving biographies desired. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


&.%In a decision just handed down by 
the United States Supreme court in the 
case of Benziger Bros. vs. The United 
States, the court holds that statues and 
stations of the cross can be imported again 
free of duty. The litigation has extended 
over a period of five years and a half, dur- 
ing which time these articles have been 
subject to duty. The efforts of Benziger 
Bros. in this matter will be of great ben- 
efit to the reverend clergy and the author- 
ities of Catholic institutions generally, as 
it will enable them to secure imported 
statues and stations at a considerable sav- 
ing. 


%.%First Communion and Confirmation 
certificates, as also graduation’ diplomas, 
mark highly important events in the lives 
of our young people, and as such are treas- 
ured for long years after. It is proper 
that these documents should be artistic 
in form, so that children will be eager to 
have them framed for the walls of their 
rooms—there to serve as prompters of spir- 
itual and intellectual life. In this con- 
nection, we are pleased to recommend to 
our readers the old and reliable firm of de- 
signers and engravers, Ames & Rollinson 
Co., 203 Broadway, New York. This firm 
has been supplying diplomas ,and_certi- 
ficates to schools and churches in all parts 
of the country for over thirty-five years. 
They furnish artistic designs at moderate 
a. Note their advertisement on page 


* 


There will be much to attract Cath- 
olic teachers and students at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair this summer, and all who 
can possibly do so should attend. Great 
educational benefit is to be derived from 
a universal exhibition of this kind. For 
those who feel that they cannot afford to 
make the trip, the offer of the Willard 
Chemical Co.. (on the inside of back cov- 
er page). will be of interest. This is a 
large reliable manufacturing concern of 
Boston. The managers have taken this 
method to attract attention to their ex- 


cellent new brand of soap, ‘“‘Velva,” and 
they will actually give six free trips to 
St. Louis. Get a cake of their soap, pre- 
serve the wrapper, and after you have tried 
the soap, write your honest opinion of its 
merits, in a letter of 100 words, and send 
with wrapper of soap, to the Willard Chem- 
ical Co., Boston. The judges in the con- 
test are outsiders of prominence, and they 
will act fairly. The soap is well worth 
what it costs, the writing of the letter is 
of little trouble and a good composition ex- 
ercise, while the prize is worth many dol- 
lars and is an_ educational opportunity. 
Teachers who do not care to participate 
themselves, might call the attention of old- 
er students to this offer. 


OBSERVANCE OF LENT. 

Instituted by the apostles in memory 
of the forty days of Our Lord’s fast- 
ing, Lent extends from Ash Wednes- 
day, Feb. 17 to Easter Sunday. St. 
Jerome observes that the number forty 
is always that. of pain and _ affliction. 
The Scripture furnishes us proofs of 
this in great numbers. We will men- 
tion: the forty days and forty nights of 
rain in the deluge; the forty years of 
exile in the desert; the forty days of 
siege which preceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem; the forty days’ fasting of 
Moses and Elias. 

Three great thoughts fill all the Lent- 
en liturgy. The Church in the first 
place proposes to her children’s medita- 
tion the drama of the Passion of Jesus 
Christ; each weck she follows step by 
step the development of the deicidal 
conspiracy. And then Lent was_ to 
those ‘who were aspirants for baptism 
the last preparation, and the Old as 
well as the New Testament furnished 
lessons intended to make the catechu- 
mens understand the grandeur of the 
blessing which -they were to receive. 
Besides this the public penitents be- 
came also during the holy season the 
object of the maternal solicitude of the 
Church, and the numerous instances of 
mercy with which the Epistles and gos- 
pels are especially filled opened their 
hearts to confidence, the inseparable ac- 
companiment of pardon. These three 
considerations are the key to the Epis- 
tles and Gospels of this holy time. 

Ash Wednesday.—Ashes were not in 
the beginning laid upon the heads of 
any but sinners submitted to public 
penance. 

After the abolition of public penance, 
the Church, not wishing to deprive her 
children of the great teachings contain- 
ed in the pious ceremony of the ashes, 
preserved the custom of laying them on 
the brows of the faithful at the begin- 
ning of Lent. Let us respond to her 
holy intentions, and bring to this cere- 
mony the sentiments of Adam and Eve 
after their sin. The sentence pro- 
nounced against them will fall upon us: 
“Remember, man, that dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

But beside this sadness the Church 
has placed hope. The sign of the cross 
made on our foreheads with the ashes 
reminds us that death has been con- 
quered by the divine Crucified One, and 
that, thanks to Calvary, the dust, has 
become for redeemed man the cradle of 
a life glorious and immortal. 
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Principal Events of the Month--Church and School News 


View of the Business District of Baltimore, Swept by Fire Sunday, February 7. 


ORE of the worst fires in American 

history started in Baltimore, Md., 
at ten o’clock, Sunday, Feb, 7: The 
fire burned for 32 hours, until 7:30 
Monday night, almost completely de- 
stroying the business portion of the 
city. The estimated loss is $125,000,- 
000 and the number of blocks burned 
eighty. The fire swept over an area of 
140 acres, destroying 2,500 buildings, 
burning out 7,000 firms, among which 
may be mentioned three banks, four 
hotels, five newspaper offices and two 
telegraph offices. The city is now un- 
der martial law, President Roosevelt 
having dispatched General Corbin and 
a body of United States troops to assist 
the local authorities and take command 
of them and the state militia. Luckily 
only one life was lést in the flames, but 
so fierce was the onward sweep of the 
fire that dynamite had to be resorted to 
blow up buildings with. the hope of 
stopping its progress. 

The fire burned up to within 
three blocks of Cardinal Gibbon’s fa- 
mous old eathedral. A lucky shift of 
the wind prevented the fire from reach- 
ing this strueture. One old church, a 
Protestant Episcopal one, was con- 
sumed. The Baltimore fire recalls 
some of the great fires that have ocecur- 
red in American history. In the Chi- 
cago fire the loss was $168,000,000. This 
took place in 1871. In the Boston fire 
of 1872 the loss was $75,000,000. The 
loss by the Baltimore fire is estimated 
at $125,000,000. 


* %F§ 


War between Russia and Japan has 
finally been declared and hostilities on 
land and see are now in progress. Af- 
ter months of parleying, Japan took de- 
cisive action on Sunday, Feb. 7, by cut- 
ting off diplomatic relations with Rus- 


sia. On that night Japan struck a 
quick, decisive blow. Her fleet boldly 
attacked the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur. Japanese torpedo boats enter- 
ed the harbor and torpedoed and sunk 
two Russian battle ships and one erui- 
ser, three of the finest ships in the Rus- 
sian navy. It was an attack boldly 
conceived and carried out. Later ad- 
vices state that two Russian cruisers 
were attacked and sunk by the Japancse 
in an engagement at Chemulpo. 

On Feb. 10, the Japanese captured 
three of the volunteer fleet steamers 
with 2,000 troops on board, near Assan, 
in Corea. They have also blown up a 
bridge on the Manchurian railway, 
killing thirty Russians. A large Jap- 
anese force has arrived safely at Seoul. 

The trouble between Japan and Rus- 
sia had its inception back in 1894, when 
China and Japan fought for Corea. Ja- 
pan for years has had an envious eye 
upon this country. Several revolts took 
place in Corea, beginning in 1884 and 
Japan sent troops there-to quell the 
trouble, proposing to China that Japan 
recognized the latter as nominal suzer- 
ainity, while China would permit the 
Mikado to indicate reforms in the gov- 
ernment of Corea. China suspected 
that Japan’s eventual intention was the 
acquisition of this country and out of 
this arose the war between these two 
powers, beginning in 1894. Japan won 
a brilliant victory, overrunning Corea. 
capturing Port Arthur .and other Chi- 
nese strongholds. 


Then came the negotiations for peace 
and Japan demanded the whole of Man- 
churia—which is double the size of the 
Japanese empire—the island of For-~ 
mosa and the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Corea. China ealled upon 
Russia for aid and that power hastened 


to her assistance with alacrity and was 
joined by Germany and France. The 
result was that Japan had to be satis- 
fied with an indemnity of twenty mil- 
lion and the island of Formosa and re- 
tired from the conflict in a sullen mood. 

Russia at once demanded a quid pro 
quo for the aid she had given China 
and the Dowager Empress leased her 
a strip of territory including a large 
part of Manchuria. Despite the pro- 
test of other powers she continued the 
occupation of Manchuria and practical- 
ly made it a Russian province. “Mean- 
time she started at once intriguing for 
the acquisition of Corea. Japan felt 
that self preservation compelled her to 
stop.the Russian advance before she ac- 


quired Corea, which lies at her doors. 


Gradually the question is coming to 
the front, what is to be done with the 
so-called “republic” of Santo Domingo, 
if the people there do not end their 
perpetual warfare. Revolution after 
revolution has occurred with such fre- 
quency that though the president is 
supposed to be elected for four years 
hardly. one has ever managed to com- 
plete his term in office since the counthy 
was declared independent of Spanish 
rule, 60 years ago. 

Germans have been acquiring larg: 
commeércia] interests in the island, and 
these interests, as well as those of Eng- 
lish and Ameriean citizens are in cou- 
stant jeopardy through the almost con- 
tinuous local strife. Germany would 
probably have taken action before this. 
but out of deference to the Monroe doc- 
trine she has kept hands off, leaving 
the policing of the situation to the 
United States mostly. 

The suggestion is now being heard in 
various quarters that this country 
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should annex, or at least declare a pro- 
tectorate over Santo Domingo, with a 
view both to suppressing the anarchy 
there and acquiring another vantage- 
point of strategic value in the West 
Indies. The familiar arguments for 
and against this new “expansion” idea 
are being advanced. At present the 
matter is eclipsed by the Panama ques- 
tion, but as soon as the canal gets well 
under way the question of gathering in 
Santo Domingo, if not the entire island 
of Haiti, will become acute. 


& 


M&.%Teachers of the piano who have 
not yet seen the new book. “Piano Tech- 
nie for Children,” by Julia Lois Caruthers, 
should write to the publishers, Clayton F. 
Summy Co., 220 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

The new features and methods presented 
in this book, appeal not only to the wide- 
awake teacher, but with equal interest to 
the child. Everything in the work tends 
directly towards the establishment of an 
accurate technic in which the child finds 
a keen delight because of the manner of 
presentation. 

“Dictation Studies in Melody and Har- 
mony for Children,” is another excellent 
work published bv this reliable music pub- 
lishing house. For either book address: 
Clayton F. Summy Co., 220 Wabash avenue 


Chicago. 
* 


.% The Louisiana Purchase and History 
of the West.” by Ripley Hitchcock. This 
book gives in a succinct and convenient 
form a ciear and simple history of the dis- 
covery, the acquisition and the _ earlier 
stages of the building of the West. Teach- 
ers of American History will find this book 
an excellent one for reference purposes. 
349 pp., cloth, $1.25. Ginn & Co., publishers, 
Boston and Chicago. 

@.% “Elementary German Sight 
Translation,” by Prof. Richard Ford. State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 43 pp., 
cloth. price, 25 cents. 

This is a text planned for the first two 
vears in high school and college work, to 
be used as soon’as the classes are able to 
take up easy reading. The object -of this 
little book is to help the student to a 
more independent attitude by affording him 
suitable material for practice in sight read- 
ing. The text is made up of complete ex- 
ercises of both prose and poetry, and cov- 
ers a wide extent of subject matter ar- 
ranged progressively as to difficulty, etc. 
Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston. 
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The Republican leaders in Congress 
are becoming alarmed at the attempted 
raids on the United States treasury in 
appropriation bills before Congress. 
Although we are facing a deficit, more 
measures of this character have been in- 
troduced than has been known for 
years. The service pension bill is rep- 
resented by fifty million; the good roads 
bill ten million; for various expositions, 
ten million; Panama canal, fifty mil- 
lion, with heavy increases asked in de- 
partment appropriations. 


Senator Gorman’s presidential aspir- 
rations in the Democratic party re- 
ceived a severe jolt this week when 
Isidor Raynor was elected senator from 
Maryland. Gorman bitterly opposed 
Raynor and his election is a set-back 
for this astute Democratic politician in 
his own state. 

+ 

Senator Mark Hanna is seriously ill 
at the Arlington hotel in Washington 
with typhoid fever. Mr. Hanna is 77 
years old and there are some doubts as 
to his recovery. His death would re- 
move one of the strongest leaders of 
the Republican party in this country. 


The Marquette statue placed in 
Statuary hall, Washington, D. C., by 
the state of Wisconsin, has finally 
been accepted by the United States gov- 
ernment. After seventeen years of ef- 
fort this result has been accomplished. 
In April 1887, the bill providing for the 
statue passed the Wisconsin state leg- 
islature and in February, 1904, the bill 
to aecept it passed the United States 
Senate. It took nine years from the 
time the statue was provided for—in 
1887—until it was placed in position, 
—in 1896. Since that time to the pres- 
ent day—a period of eight years,—has 
been consumed in an effort to get the 


Congress of the United States to accept 
the statue. 

Ex-Governor Taft of the Philippines 
succeeded Elihu Root as Secretary of 
War on Feb. 1. The ceremony at the 
war department when the new secretary 
was sworn in was more than usually im- 
pressive, as every army officer on duty 
in Washington was present, in full uni- 
form. 

* 


The United States government, fear- 
ing that out of the Japanese-Russian 
war may result another land grab in 
China, has addressed an identical note 
to the European powers, calling on 
them to take concurrent action with the 
United States in its efforts to insure the 
neutrality of China and confine the 
Japanese-Russian war to these two 
combatants. 

Mother Agatha, superior general of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, died last 
month at the convent of the order in 
St. Louis. She was seventy-four years 
old, and had been in the order more 
than fifty-three years. For the last 
thirty-two years she had been superior- 
general. Mother Agatha was Miss 
Philomena Guthrie of St. Louis. Un- 
der the administration of the late 
Mother Agatha, a convert to the Cath- 
olic Church, and superior-general of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, the 
number of Sisters increased to over 
1,200. She had known one of the orig- 
inal four Sisters from France who in- 
troduced the order into the St. Louis 


archdiocese. 
4% 


The Catholic population of the Unit- 
ed States numbers 11,887,317, accord- 
ing to the 1904 directory of the Church 
in America, and these millions have 
11,186 churches to attend and support. 
There are 986,088 Catholic students in 
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the nation, who have seven universities, 
seventy-five seminaries, 179 boys’ col- 
leges and 646 girls’ colleges and 4,000 
parochial schools in which to obtain 
their education. The total clergy of 
the United States is 12,267, of whom 
9,900 are diocesan and 3,327 belong to 
the various orders. Some of the in- 
creases shown by comparison with last 
year’s figures are: Population, 597,- 
607; churches, 308; toltal clergy, 299; 
diocesan clergy, 157; order clergy, 102. 


A BIGOT DEFEATED. 


Some time ago James Sargent, a 
conspicuous leader of the A. P. A., be- 
fore that ism died from an overdose of 
bigotry, brought suit to restrain the 
Rochester, N. Y., Board of Education 
from paying salaries to the sisters for 
teaching in the schools connected with 
St. Patrick’s and St. Mary’s Orphan 
asylums in Rochester. On January 
29, the Court of Appeals, at Albany, 
handed down a decision affirming the 
judgment of the lower courts in the ac- 
tion of Sargent against the Board of 
Education. By this decision Sargent 
loses the case, and his complaint is dis- 
missed. 

The Rochester Herald gives the fol- 
lowing account of the proceedings: 

“Mr. Sargent first asked for an in- 
junction against the board, and this 
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was granted by Judge Sutherland, but 
the order was reversed in Supreme 
Court by Justice Nash. The action 
was then carried into the Appellate Di- 
vision and the decision of Justice Nash 
was affirmed. An appeal was taken to 
the higher court and the result was the 
same. 


“One of the main contentions of Mr. 
Sargent was that as the schools in ques- 
tion were distinctly religious schools, 
where the Catholic religion was taught, 
that alone would preclude the using of 
the money in payment of the salaries 
of the teachers, as the act was unconsti- 
tutional. But the ruling of the lower 
courts was to the effect that the law 
was intended to apply to parochial and 
parish schools to which parents .sent 
their children voluntarily and not to 
orphan asylums, which are charitable 
institutions under state swpervision. 


“Judge O’Brien writes the opinion 
of the higher court, in which the other 
judges concur. He holds that the pay- 
ment of the salaries is warranted by 
Section 14 of Article 8 of the Consti- 
tution, which provides that ‘nothing in 
this constitution contained shall pre- 
vent * * *® any county, city, 
town or village from providing for the 
care, support, maintenance and secular 
education of inmates of orphan asy- 
lums, homes for dependent children or 
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correctional institutions, whether un- 
der public or private control.’ 

“He holds that there was express 
statutory authority given to the Board 
of Education to employ the four teach- 
ers who were members of a religious 
order. 

‘The four teachers in question,’ he 
says, ‘were licensed by the public au- 
thorities to teach. To license them as 
qualified teachers and employ them and 
receive the benefits of their services, 
and to refuse to pay them upon the ob- 
jection of some taxpayer, would be a 
species of injustice unworthy of a 
great state.’ ” 

The Herald’s account does not state 
an important fact that came out in the 
trial, namely, that the sisters did not 
give religious instructions to orphans 
during the school hours. 


UNIVERSITY IS PROSPEROUS. 


The other day a New York daily pa- 
per printed a long article to the effect 
that the Catholic University was in a 
bad way, and that its condition caused 
grave apprehension among the Catho- 
lies of this country. It was said that 
the Jesuits or Dominicans were to be 
asked to occupy chairs in the Univer- 
sity; that Archbishop Farley had sum- 
moned a meeting of his suffragans “to 
discuss what the province of New York 
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can do for the university”; and that 
the university has not progressed satis- 
factorily either numerically or finan- 
cially. The article contained dozens 
of other assertions of a similar charac- 
ter, so unfounded and misleading that 
Archbishop Farley wrote a letter deny- 
ing them. His letter declared: 

“No crisis has come in the affairs of 
the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton. The teaching orders, Jesuits or 
Dominicans, will not be asked to take 
charge of any chair in the faculty. 
I have not summoned a meeting of the 
suffragans of this province, nor, as far 
as is known to the public or myself, has 
any other archbishop called a meeting 
of his suffragans. The prospects of the 
Catholic University were never brighter 
than at the present moment.” 

+ 


NOVEL WAY TO PAY CHURCH 
. DEBT. 


Priests of the Newark diocese have 
been invited by the Right Rev. Vicar- 
General Monsignor John A. Sheppard, 
of Jersey City, who is acting bishop at 
the present time, to participate active- 
ly in a new plan to assure the means of 
paying for the new cathedral of the 
Sacred Heart in that city. Besides 
the clergymen prominent laymen will 
also be asked to join in the work. . 

The proposition, which had been con- 
sidered by Bishop O’Connor before he 
started for Rome, received his approv- 
al and the viear-genera] is acting in ac- 
cordance with his desires. The plan 
is to have all the priests of the diocese 
take out endowment bonds in a life in- 
surance company, the amount of the 
bond to be paid to the cathedral fund 
on the death of each subscribing priest 
or at the end of the endowment period. 

For the last seven years all the 
priests of*the diocese have been devot- 
ing a portion of their salaries to the 
fund for the erection of the cathedral. 
Priests who take up the new plan _ will 
not be asked to continue the direct 
contributions any longer. It is anti- 


cipated that under this arrangement 
a fund of more than $500,000 will be 
raised, and though not immediately 
available to pay off the debt on the 
cathedral, would safeguard that point 
ultimately, 


The Oblates of Providence, a society 
of Colored nuns, are, says The Colored 
Harvest, about to send four volunteer 
sisters to Old Providence Island, in the 
Caribbean Sea. The Sisters will take 
up school work among the natives. They 
will teach catechism to the children, 
and instruct them in the ordinary 
branches of education, One of the 
Sisters will teach Spanish, which the 
natives are very anxious to learn. Much 
of the legal business of the island is 
carried on in the above language, and 
the natives, not understanding it, do 
not know whether or not they are get- 


ting their rights. The school will also, 
very probably, give a course of training 
to the native girls in household econo- 
my. This is the second foreign mis- 
sion that the colored nuns have under- 
taken, and it is confidently hoped that 
this one will be equally successful with - 
the first. 
* 
At an election held at the Academy 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, Sister 
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presentation of the subject of Piano Technic, pointing the technical way far 
beyond the elementary stages of piano playing. Furthermore, there is not one 
technical principle involved in advanced piano playing which is not given 
in this book. 

Miss Caruthers uses the nursery rhymes of Mother Goose and other favorite 
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The new features embod ed are not those of a ‘‘new method,” but the manner 
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Verina was chosen Mother of the Sis- 
ters of Charity in the Eastern province 
of the order. Sister Verina succeeds 
Sister Consolota, who died recently. 
The new Assistant Mother was princi- 
pal at Star of the Sea school in Brook- 
lyn for many years. Her place in 
Brooklyn -and that of the late Sister 
Dolores, Sister Servant at St. Mary’s 
Maternity hoopital in Brooklyn, re- 
main unfilled. . 


* 


A fire was discovered in the deaf 
mute institute, Buffalo, recently, by 
Sister Martini. She immediately sum- 
moned some of the other nuns, and the 
Sisters ran a line of fire hose from a 
tap in the building to where the fire was 
burning with great rapidity, threaten- 
ing the destruction of the entire insti- 
tution. While the nuns fought the 
flames an alarm of fire was sent in. The 


firemen put out the fire and declared 


that if the nuns had not acted as 
promptly and bravely as they did, the 
entire building might have been burned 
with possible loss of life, inasmuch as 
most of the little deaf and dumb in- 
mates had retired. 


The Catholic Directory (British) for 
1904 shows that there are 1,592 Catho- 
lic churches, chapels and mission sta- 
tions in England and Wales, and that 
there are 1,056 Catholic public elemen- 
tary schools under government inspec- 
tion. The churches, chapels, and mis- 
sion stations in Seotland number 362. 
In Great Britain there are 3,711 Roman 
Catholie priests, 2,489 secular priests, 
and 1,222 regular priests, of whom 
many have recently arrived from 
France. 

* 

Four lectures treating of “The Indi- 

vidual” from the viewpoint of Catho- 
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lic philosophy have been delivered at 
Columbia University, New York, by 
Brother Chrysostom, of Manhattan 
College. This series was a splendid 
contribution to a public course in phil- 
osophy inaugurated at Columbia sever- 
al weeks ago. The course deals with 
the “Fundamental Problems of Philos- 
ophy,” 
included President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Professor Ormond, of Prince- 
ton, and Professor Albee, of Cornell 
University, and Brother Chrysostom 
will be succeeded during the lecture sea- 
son by Professors Royce and Hugo 
Munsterberg, of Harvard, and Profes- 
sor Dervery; of Chicago. Professor 
Woodbridge, of the department of phil- 
osophy at Columbia, introduced Broth- 
er Chrysostom at the opening lecture, 
Monday, January 11, A large appreci- 
ative audience was in attendance. 


& 


On Jam, 24, Rev. Dr. Shields, profes- 
sor of psychology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., began a ser- 
ies of lectures at the Christian Broth- 
ers’ Institute Ammendale, Md. The 
professors and students, as well as the 
superiors and novices, attended. The 
subject of the first of the series con- 
cerned the true idea of education an 
considered in itself. Among the lead- 
ing thoughts were: Tue value and 
power of the New Testament as giving 
light on education and the excellence 
of St. Luke’s Gospel as a pedagogical 
work; the. attitude of Christ in the 
work of education; that, as we advance 
in the sciences and arts, so should we 
strive to attain more and more to the 
true idea of education and seek the 
most powerful and effective methods. 
The main and central thought, however, 
was: That education today is more 
universally and practically taken to 


and thus far the lecturers have | 
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mean the imparting, not of knowledge 
as an end, but rather of life—that prin- 
ciple of growth which will be in the 
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recipient as a cource of marvelous at- 
tainments in the realm of human per- 
fection and glory. 

© 


Father Walburg, the venerable pastor 
of St. Augustine’s Church, Cincinnati, 
has given $10,000 to the Catholic Uni- 
versity towards establishing a chair of 
German Literature. He has promised 
$10,000 additional providing the Ger- 
man Catholics of the United States 
will raise $30,000 by January 1, 1905, 
for the same purpose. Doubtless with 
such a generous and encouraging be- 
ginning the chair of German Literature 
will be endowed. 


Sister Philomena, mother superior of 
Mercy Hospital of Des Moines, Ia., is 
reported heiress of an estate valued at 
$15,000,000 from the estate of her un- 
cle, who died in Australia ten years 
ago. His name was John McCormick, 
and his home at Melbourne. He own- 
ed several gold mines, sheep ranches 
and other valuable property. Two 
brothers, John and Henry, left in early 
youth for Australia, and nothing had 
since been heard of them. 


& 


On Wednesday, April 13, at 4:30 p. 


m., the $50,000 to establish the Knights. 


of Columbus’ chair. of secular history 
at the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, will be formally presented to the 
rector, Right Rev. Msgr. O’Connell, by 
Supreme Knight Edward L. Hearn, in 
the presence of President Roosevelt, a 
number of prelates of the Church and 


members of the order from all parts of 


the United States. 


In view of the increasing hostility of 
the Italian government to the Church, 
Pius X. is discouraging the heads of 
the religious congregations expelled 
from France from buying property in 
Italy, especially if too conspicuously 
near Rome, 


A prominent French religious order 
was recently negotiating for a magni- 
ficent, villa belonging to a Roman pa- 
trician, when the Pope put a stop to 
all negotiations and advised all the re- 
ligious orders against buying Italian 
real estate. 


It is feared at the Vatican that soon- 
er or later measures closely imitating 
the French action against the religious 
orders may be adopted by the Italian 
government. 
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Benedict’s Primary 

Benedict's Advanced Speller............. 25 
The New Ideal Copy Books 

Vertical Edition, Nos. 1 to 6........ per dozen, .75 

Slant Edition, Nos. 1to5... ...... per dozen, .75 

The best and cheapest supplementary histories are 
Flickinger’s Outlines »f General 
Murphy’s Flash-Lights on American History ............... -65 
The best and most helpful books for teachers 

Winships’ Jukes Edwards .50 
Super’s Wisdom and Will in Education apecresanscnscssnnvenesciae 1.25 
Durell’s A New Life in Ed Se SSS .90 
Berkey’s Manual and Gaide for Teachers .50 


Normal Qustion Books (Answers to all), 10 cents each 


(1) Arithmetic. (2).English Grammar. (3) U.S. and Gen- 
eral History. (3) Physiology and Physics. (5) Geography 
and Civil Government. .6) Rhetoric and Literature. (7) Psy- 
chology, History of Education, Methods and seinen aaa 
Others in preparation. 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


An unusually successful series.of text-booKs 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


Recently published presents a number 
of new and important features. With 
the author’s ELEMENTS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY it forms ~ 


AN UNRIVALED TWO--BOOK SERIES 
GINN @ COMPANY, Publishers 


378-388 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill 
Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence 
cordially solicited. 


MYERS, FISHEL & CO., PUBLISHERS 


A THE During the month of De- 
japon ATORY rowel cys cember we sold complete 


Crowell Cabioets to the 
following schools 
New Berlin, N. Y. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Roanoke, Ill. 
Forest Park Univers- 
ity, St. Louis, Mo 
Wauseca, Minn 
Elizabeth, N J. 
Riegelsville Penn. 
Montclair Mil Acad, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Rantoul, Ill 
San Antonio Acad.,, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
East Orwell, Ohio. 


Write For (ATALOGUE 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


will find it of interest. 


Columbia Micrometer. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Send for our new and revised price list on laboratory supplies. You 


Send for circulars containing prices and 


description of the Columbia Program Clock, the Crowell’ Balance, the 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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